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BETWEEN ISSUES 


“How Auto Makers Can End the Recession,” by Robert 
R. Nathan, which appeared in last week’s issue, is another 
one of those articles that seems destined to have an in- 
finite chain of consequences. Nathan proposed, as you will 
recall, that General Motors, Ford and Chrysler reduce the 
factory price of automobiles by some $200-300; if this were 
done, he said, Congress should give favorable consideration 
to a cut in the excise taxes on automobiles (which average 
a bit more than 10 per cent). Consumers would then be able 
to buy new autos for some $400-500 less, and the effects of 
such a gigantic clearance sale would revive our hardest-hit 
industry. (One out of six workers in Detroit is jobless.) 

At about the time Nathan’s article was rolling off the 
presses, United Auto Workers President Walter Reuther 
came up with a similar proposal in serving the union’s 
bargaining demands on the three giant auto firms. If the 
companies lowered prices, he said, the union would support 
legislation to cut excise taxes. A year ago, Reuther had said 
that the union would moderate its wage demands if the com- 
panies cut prices. Then and now, the companies refused. 

The scene now shifts to Washington. Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver (D-Tenn.), who as Chairman of the Anti-Trust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee has been investigating administered 
prices in the auto and steel industries, introduced a new 
bill to lower excise taxes. Kefauver’s bill differed from 
previous proposals along these lines on one significant 
point: He would make it certain that any excise slash would 
go to the consumer by requiring proof of same. The cut 








would go directly to the auto-buyer in the form of a re. 
bate. Kefauver envisioned cutting the excise from 10 to 
5 per cent, but said this was a matter of detail. He com. 
mended the proposals offered by Senator Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill.) in testimony before the Anti-Trust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. Douglas urged a three-point plan similar in 
intent to those of Reuther and Nathan: (1) substantial fac. 
tory price cuts by GM, Ford and Chrysler; (2) a cut in the 
excise from 10 to 2.5 per cent; (3) the union to hold the 
line on wage increases in excess of productivity rises. 

The negotiations in Detroit are now taking precedence 
over the Washington scene; we feel confident that, by the 
time these words reach you, there will have been new pro- 
posals from the union and the companies. But, should those 
negotiations break down, it is a fairly safe bet that pressure 
in Washington will mount for some sort of Government in- 
tervention to prevent a strike or lockout in the midst of 
such widespread unemployment. And such _ intervention 
might well take the form advocated in last week’s New 
LEADER by Robert Nathan. 

ScratcHeD: Lack of space, caused by late advertising, 
prevented us from publishing in this Spring Book Number 
the pieces by Albert Camus and William Barrett which we 
promised last week. They will appear in forthcoming issues. 
The fourth part of Leslie A. Fiedler’s series on the child 
in Western literature, which has also been delayed for 
similar reasons, will definitely be published in next week’s 
issue. 
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Dark continent is experiencing revolutionary change 


frica Today 


By John Hughes 


Foreign Correspondent, “Christian Science Monitor” 


JOHANNESBURG 
FRICA is in the midst of a dy- 
A namic upheaval. In the space 
of a few years, its 200 million peo- 
ple—notably in Negro Africa, south 
of the Sahara Desert—have been hit 
by the concentrated impact of cen- 
turies of Western skill, evolution and 
civilization. The massive continent is 
discovering new, modern resources, 
capacities and concepts — and in- 
evitably, too, the new challenges and 
problems which attend their develop- 
ment. 
Thus, Africans reared in primi- 


tive mud-and-dung huts, clustered , 


deep in the shimmering African 
bush, are today becoming doctors of 
divinity and medicine, politicians, 
artists, engineers, accomplished law- 
yers, even bewigged and red-robed 
judges. Some of them have accumu- 
lated impressive lists of academic de- 
grees from study in American and 
British universities. One of them, 
Kwame Nkrumah, sits in the Ghana- 
ian capital of Accra, in West Africa, 
as the first African Prime Minister 
in the British Commonwealth. 

Even 50 years ago, the wheel was 
unknown in some parts of sub- 
Saharan Africa. Now, in the Bel- 
gian Congo, Africans are working 
in the uranium plants which help 
keep America’s atomic program roll- 
ing. In Angola and Nigeria, they are 
helping man the rigs drawing oil 
from beneath Africa’s sun-baked 
crust. In Tanganyika, an African 
chief runs his coffee estate from a 
modern office via a battery of stenog- 
taphers, recording machines and an 
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inter-office telephone communication 
system. In Ghana, Africans are learn- 
ing to sail sea-going cargo ships, fly 
airplanes, and take over the tele- 
graph department, the police force, 
and the army, From Kenya, African 
athletes go to compete in the Olym- 
pic Games. 

Political development, too, is im- 
pressive. Most of sub-Saharan Africa 
is still controlled by colonial powers 
such as Britain, which has interests 
in Nigeria, Uganda, Kenya, Tangan- 
lika and the Central African Federa- 
tion (Northern Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland) ; Portugal, 
which governs Angola and Mozam- 
bique; Belgium, which controls the 
rich Congo; France, which is at- 
tempting to rule French Equatorial 
and French West Africa as an inte- 
gral part of the motherland; and 
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Italy, which still has a nominal stake 
in the United Nations trust territory 
of Italian Somaliland, due for inde- 
pendence in 1960. 

But, although much of black 
Airica still is subject to colonial rule, 
there is an impressive movement 
toward independence. Britain has al- 
ready freed Ghana, formerly the Gold 
Coast. Soon to follow will be Nigeria 
and then Uganda. Eventually, the 
United Nations trust territory of Tan- 
ganyika will follow suit, as must the 
British East African colony of Kenya. 

Meanwhile, Africans dominate the 
local organs of government in such 
territories as Nigeria. Africans have 
vastly increased their representation 
in the Legislative Council of Kenya 
—no mean achievement against a 
background of the not-so-distant Mau 
Mau rebellion which spurred con- 
siderable anti-African feeling among 
Kenya’s white settlers. This is per- 
haps largely due to the leadership of 
a young Kenya Luo tribesman and 
former trade union organizer, Tom 
Mboya, who enjoys considerable sym- 
pathy in certain organized labor cir- 
cles in the United States. 

All this is bringing pressure to 
bear on other African territories— 
even the Belgian Congo. In the past, 
the Belgians have offered virtually 
unlimited economic opportunity to 
many Congolese Africans but have 
soft-pedaled the question of political 
advancement. Lately, however, there 
are signs that the ever-realistic Bel- 
gians are preparing to make conces- 
sions in the political sphere. 

Although much of colonial Africa 
is historically linked with Britain, 
France and Belgium, once these ties 
are shed with the freeing of erst- 
while colonies, there is no guarantee 
that Africa as a whole will remain 
oriented toward the West. It is, in 
fact, an uncommitted continent. 
Prime Minister Nkrumah of Ghana 
has indicated to date that he hopes 
to persuade other emerging African 
states to follow his policy of “non- 
alignment.” 

Meanwhile, the Communists have 
gained a foothold through member- 











Few issues in the news today provoke more heated debate than... 


THE IDEA OF 
COLONIALISM 


edited by Robert Strausz-Hupé 
and Harry W. Hazard 


The “have not" complex of Asian, African and Latin American countries has given 
rise to grave East-West tensions which the Communists have exploited for purposes 
of agitation. While the Soviet Union, ironically, rules the greatest colonial empire 
on earth, its anti-colonial propaganda has been widespread and too often effective 
in harming the West. This symposium of essays, prepared under the direction of the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute, seeks to correct many commonly held misconcep- 
tions about colonial rule and the continuation of colonial administrations in the years 
ahead. It also provides new and constructive insights into an area where U.S. foreign 


policy is often hazy. 


DR. STRAUSZ-HUPE is Professor of Political Science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Director of the Foreign Policy Research Institute. 


DR. HAZARD received his Doctorate in Oriental Studies from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1948, and taught Geography in the Near East program there. 
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School of Advanced International Studies of the Johns Hopkin 
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ship in the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee set up in Cairo by last 
years Afro-Asian conference there. 
The Soviet Union recently made a 
determined bid to win a seat on the 
new United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, Soviet diplomats 
have been wooing both the Sudan 
and Ghana — apparently without 
much success to date. Slick Commu- 
nist propaganda—classical Russian 
literature, sprinkled with political 
pamphlets explaining the Soviet stand 
in Hungary and on nuclear warfare 
—has been making its appearance in 
bookshops in Nigeria. The latest de- 
velopment is Moscow Radio’s an- 
nouncement that it is beaming a new 
daily radio program at Africa in 
English and French, soon to be 
followed by broadcasts in African 
languages. 

All this, coupled with stepped-up 
African study programs behind the 
Iron Curtain, appears to support the 
view that the Communists now are 
presenting a distinct challenge in 
Africa. 


There are indications that the 


United States is also adopting a more 
active role. After his 1957 African 
tour, Vice President Richard Nixon 
told President Eisenhower that the 
United States must give “higher 
priority” to its relations with Africa. 
Recently, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
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STRIJDOM: FIVE MORE YEARS 


of State for African Affairs Joseph 
Palmer told the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee: 

“The risks of inadequate action 
have never been so alarming as now. 
In the face of Soviet notice that 
Africa is to be a major arena of 
their future anti-Western penetrating 
activity, the free world must not 
falter in its determination and its 
ability to show steady progress in 
the solution of Africa’s major 
problems.” 

One outcome of these warnings 
appears to be the realistic program 
which has just been announced by 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration for the West African na- 
tion of Ghana. Some 30 ICA experts 
will speed Ghana’s agricultural de- 
velopment in an _ initial five-year 
project. 

One of Africa’s major drawbacks 
is the lack of an African middle class 
of any size. Thus, the large mass of 
the native African people—still poor 
and underprivileged by most Western 
standards—are influenced by an élite 
group of African intellectuals exer- 
cising power out of all proportion to 
their numbers. A factor favorable to 
the West, however, is the attachment 
which numbers of these intellectuals 
have to countries such as the United 
States and Britain through study in 
their universities. 





Meanwhile, if there is an over 
riding movement toward self-gov 
ernment in colonial Africa, where 
black Africans are only recently be- 
ginning to shed their primitive tradi- 
tion, here in the Union of South 
Africa, where the African has been 
longest in contact with the white 
man, there appears little prospect of 
independence, 

A recent general election in South 
Africa has just returned Prime Min- 
ister Johannes G. Strijdom’s Nation- 
alist government to power for a fur- 
ther five years. Although South 
Africa’s 9 million Africans have vir- 
tually no voice in the all-white parlia- 
ment, they have nevertheless made 
themselves heard through their Afri- 
can National Congress. On the eve 
of the recent election for representa- 
tives of the country’s 3 million whites, 
the ANC attempted to stage a na- 
tional stay-at-home strike of non- 
white workers. With no money, press 
or trade unions, and in the face of 
overwhelming force mobilized by the 
Government, the strike failed. Thus 
Strijdom won a striking dual victory 
—first among the white electorate, 
and second by quelling (for the mo- 
ment at least) the prime organ of 
African opposition. 

Meanwhile, South Africa’s north- 
ern neighbor, the Federation of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, has re- 
jected the lead of the former South- 
ern Rhodesian Prime Minister, R. S. 
Garfield Todd, as being too liberal 
on the issue of African advancement. 
It is still uncertain whether Rho- 
desia’s white settlers, in a critical 
general election due early in June, 
will hold to their goal of racial part- 
nership or join with South Africa in 
a reactionary stand against the steady 
march of African independence from 
the north. 

However, whether the African’s 
rapid development is or is not pro- 
ceeding at the pace the white man 
thinks best, or along the lines the 
white man would prefer, there is 
about the African’s emergence an air 
of inevitability which few can 
challenge. 
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HE VERSE PLAY J. B. by Archibald MacLeish (Hough- 
: Mifflin, $3.50) treats the Book of Job in two 
ways: It is an absurd, archaic encounter between God 
and Satan, to be re-enacted with ironic modern asides. It 
is a true picture of our present situation and of the human 
situation always. The two views are brought together 
dramatically by improvising a play within a play in the 
manner of Pirandello. 

A pair of broken-down actors, sunk to selling balloons 
and popcorn in the circus, are shown alone in a corner of 
the deserted main tent, which is 
also the universe. Named sugges- 
tively Zuss and Nickles, they de- 
cide to act, in masks, the roles of 
God and Satan in the Book of 
Job. Though they are awed by 
their roles, they debate them back 
and forth as they play them. 
Nickles, stepping in and out of his 
part, casts bitter, witty aspersions 
throughout the play on God’s pur- 
poses and character. 

The play within a play, how- 
ever, turns out to be no fiction. 
Job is not the man of Uz with his camels and oxen and 
she-asses. He is a prosperous, modern New Englander 
who sees his beloved children die a succession of cruel, 
unnecessary deaths, and all the life around him burned 
to ashes in an only-too-believable atomic disaster. The 
two circus men, though they continue to argue about 
their parts, soon come to realize that greater Presences 
are speaking through them. 

To be judged properly as a play, J.B. needs to be seen 
and heard. On the printed page, the verse is not often 
impressive. It shifts somewhat arbitrarily from rhyme to 
alliteration to the phrasal patterns of Panic. Frequently 
there are reminiscences of MacLeish’s carly poems or 
those of his contemporaries, especially Auden and Eliot. 

But if J.B. is better seen and heard, because of lan- 
guage and setting, it still needs to be read for full appre- 
ciation of the subtle equipose of its theodicy. MacLeish is 
far more serious than Robert Frost was in Frost’s verse 
drama about Job. Frost’s The Masque of Reason, full of 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Robert Gorham Davis 


Archibald MacLeish’s ‘J.B.,’ a Verse 
Play, and Carl Jung’s ‘Answer to Job’ 


puns and political allusions, touched very lightly on 
human suffering. It presented God as a comic figure, who 
finally confessed apologetically to Job: “I was just show. 
ing off to the Devil, Job, as is set forth in chapters One 
and Two. Do you mind?” 

Though more serious, MacLeish’s drama confronts the 
same dilemma. It seems to be Job who forgives and God 
who needs forgiveness. God is, of course, a creative force 
beyond human measure and judgment. But, insofar as his 
testing of Job is an encounter of persons, then God, 
despite his magnificent rhetoric, 
comes off second best. It is Job 
who, in the conversation with the 
three comforters, upholds justice, 
individual human responsibility, 
the meaningfulness of guilt, the 
disinterestedness of God 
transcends Job’s values, but also 
violates them, and demands at the 
end that Job behold the subhuman 
Behemoth, rather than any spec- 
tacle of love or justice. Yet Job 
accepts, and will continue to love 
and be just. 

Acceptance is harder for Sarah, Job or J.B.’s wife. Her 
children have been brutally killed with God’s foreknowl- 


edge and consent: 


love. 
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“They are 
Dead and they were innocent: I will not 
Let you sacrifice their deaths 
To make injustice justice and God good.” 

This problem obsessed Ivan in The Brothers Karama- 
zov. In Answer to Job (Routledge & Kegan Paul, $3.00), 
Carl Jung says of Yahweh: “If the mood takes him, he 
can play the feudal grand seigneur and generously recom- 
pense his bondslave for the havoc wrought in his wheat- 
fields. ‘So you have lost your sons and daughters? No 
harm done. I will give you new and better ones.’ ” 

Jung’s early chapters on Job have much in common 
with MacLeish’s J.B. Jung does not take the Book of Job 
as absolute, however, or any kind of final comment on 
our present situation. For Jung it represents one stage 
in a developing human relationship to the Divine. 
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Through his hypothesis of the archetypes—transcendental 
suminous forces which are unconscious yet act on the 
consciousness—Jung puts himself in an excellent strate- 
gic position for bold Biblical commentary. For him the 
conscious images in religious visions are thoroughly 
human products, not the same as the transcendental 
entities to which they refer and which evoke them. Jung 
feels free, therefore, to deal with their contents in thor- 
oughly critical and almost Voltairean terms. Indeed, this 
book is much wittier than most of his writing. On the 
other hand, since he holds that the religious visions are 
gecasioned by entities which transcend the individual 
consciousness and are real, Jung can protest against 
charges that his analysis is reductive or lessens the 
meaning of that which he interprets. 

Certainly the interpretation is an extremely daring one. 
Jung begins with Job “because of the shattering emotion 
that the unvarnished spectacle of divine savagery and 
ruthlessness produces in us.” Yahweh at this stage is a 
God at odds with himself, trying to contend with Satan, 
his shadow, sometimes described as his son, sometimes 
as his own thoughts. God is without Eros, impulsive, 
disregardful of his omniscience. He takes the Behemoth 
as paragon of creation, and yet he must have man as 
collaborator and approver. 

The Incarnation is part of God’s answer to Job, but 
for Jung it raises even more difficult questions unless it 
is understood as a stage in the development and differen- 
tiation of God’s consciousness. “All the world is God’s,” 
he writes, “and God is in all the world from the very 
beginning. Why, then, the tour de force of the Incarna- 
tion?” Why is human sacrifice necessary? For Jung, 
Jesus on the cross crying “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” repeats on a higher level the situation 
of Job. 

In the last book of the Christian Bible, Revelation, the 
unreconciled antinomies in the Divine nature find their 
most dramatic expression. John of Patmos describes a 
“veritable orgy of hatred, wrath, vindictiveness, and blind 
destructiveness . . . the destruction of all beauty and of 
all life’s joys, the unspeakable suffering of the whole of 
creation that once sprang from the hand of a lavish 
Creator.” Even more than the Book of Job, the Revela- 
tion of St. John speaks to our present world fears. 

John’s vision concludes the Bible, but does not mark 
the end of a developing relationship with the Divine 
which has continued since his time. Jung sees feminine 
and reconciling elements at work, too, over the centuries, 
especially in the increasing ascendancy of the Virgin, 
who had been prefigured in the Sophia of the Old Testa- 
ment. The doctrine of the Assumption, he says, has left 
“Protestantism with the odium of being nothing but a 
man’s religion, which allows no metaphysical representa- 
tion of woman.” Jung is defining in another way the 
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feeling which Henry Adams expressed in Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres. Certainly American literature, in 
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the period since James and Henry Adams, has found no 
adequate images for archetypal femininity. 

Jung’s brilliant interpretation can hardly be sum- 
marized in a few paragraphs. Moreover, like most of his 
writing, it makes free use of a psychoanalytic logic in 
which entities which resemble each other in any respect, 
or which are caused one by another, or which are oppo- 
site one another, may be treated as identities. But it has 
an imaginative boldness which does appreciative justice 
to the rich materials it interprets, and which, above all, 
gives a sense of “openness,” of possibility, of strength 
and creativity in human transactions with the Divine, 
and hence in transactions among themselves. 

By contrast, MacLeish’s conclusion is meager and 
minimal. J.B.’s wife returns to him, bringing a twig of 
forsythia, which had been growing gold among the ashes 
which completely covered the city. The man and his wife 
survive, work, start over again as isolated representatives 
of mankind in general. But no more than that. It is like 
the abstract rhetoric of Faulkner’s Nobel Prize address 
which also promised man mere general survival. 

The golden bough might evoke much more. With it, for 
instance, in the sixth book of Virgil’s Roman and reli- 
gious epic, Aeneas descended into the underworld of the 
unconscious, and there, confronting the shades of the 
past, was given the vision of a universal future which his 
courage and specific purposiveness should create. By the 
testimony of our own imaginative literature, it is not 
clear that Americans continue to have the confidence in 
their history and their creative resourcefulness required 
for the vision of a social future which they will help 
choose and determine. If this be true, then in any effec- 
tive sense, we have already ceased to survive. 
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with the exploration of man’s self 


SIGMUND FREUD: Man and Father 


An Intimate Portrait by his eldest son 
Martin Freud 
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reminiscences . . . we are given glimpses of his father that 
would elude even the most painstaking biographer. .. . 
Delightful.”—Manchester Guardian $5.00 


ALFRED ADLER: A Portrait from Life 
By Phyllis Bottome 
A full-length portrait of the man who called himself 
the “legitimate father of the inferiority complex.” 


“The reader closes this book regretfully, convinced that here 
is a man in the full meaning of the word, and meditating 
on the need for such men in the world today.”—John 
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Power and Diplomacy. 
By Dean Acheson. 
Harvard. 137 pp. $3.00. 


Tus clearheaded, informed and 
sagacious book profits by its unity of 
purpose. Mr. Acheson’s previous vol- 
ume, A Democrat Looks at His Party, 
was equally wise, and embodied a 
great deal of poignant but patient 
experience; it suffered a little, how- 
ever, from diffuseness of aim. No- 
body can be in the slightest doubt 
about Mr. Acheson’s object in this 
hard-hitting set of lectures. He warns 
us anew of the terrible danger in 
which we stand from Russia’s un- 
sleeping and unconquerable hostil- 
ity; he indicts the careless and 
shortsighted policies which 
responsible men in Washington have 


some 


enunciated; and he presents his own 
prescription for a leadership to meet 
the enduring crisis of our age. As in 
his previous book, the exposition is 
lighted up by some striking bits of 
autobiography, placed where they 
most count. 

His description of Russia’s aim is 
unwavering in its realism. Winston 
Churchill was not more uncertain in 
the 1930s of the malignity of Hitler 
and the peril of Nazism than Mr. 
Acheson is of the fact that the Soviet 
Government represents a society dedi- 
cated to the destruction of our so- 
ciety. Russia, giving first place to her 
own perpetuation by military power, 
devotes an almost equally powerful 
effort to accomplishing the collapse 
of all capitalistic systems and states, 
with the aim of making Communism 
universal and the Soviet Union para- 
mount over a world of Communist 
satellites. To this end, Moscow tries 
to frustrate all attempts to build any 
international 
United Nations or any other agency, 
except her own international regime. 
To this end, Khrushchev and his as- 
sociates foster confusion and discon- 
tent throughout the outside world. 


society, through the 


Acheson on the Cold War 


Reviewed by Allan Nevins 


Professor of American history, 
Columbia University 


It is a matter of the deepest anxiety 
to Mr. Acheson that, no matter how 
plainly these lethal Russian aims are 
explained, not only by antagonists 
but by the Russians themselves, 
Americans high and low refuse to 
believe the truth. “President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles keep 
insisting that the test must be deeds, 
not words. Floods of deeds follow, 
amply explained by torrents of words. 
Yet our leaders, and indeed our peo- 
ple” close their eyes and ears. The 
President seemed to think lately that 
a visit from Marshal Zhukov might 
improve Russo-American relations. 
This was folly, declares Mr. Acheson, 
for fundamentally our relations can- 
not be improved while Soviet inten- 
tions remain just what Khrushchev 
continually reiterates they are. The 
Russian dictators say they do not 
need a war to overthrow America. 
But they will go to war if they think 
the risks are low, and they labor 
sleeplessly to reduce the risks. 

In describing our defects of pol- 
icy, Mr. Acheson correctly refuses to 
spare the whole people. One great 
test of our ability to withstand the 
Soviet assault is just this: How hard 
will we work in the next three dec- 
ades as compared with Russian stand- 
ards of work? It is a basic question 
to which we should revert now that 
we are emerging from a brief spasm 
of concern over scientific education 
without worrying in the least over 
our fundamental habits. Will the 
United States be leisurely, soft, lux- 
ury-loving? Then it will be lost; for 
Russia will toil fiercely and, instead 
of using technological change to pro- 
duce more comfort, will use it to 
swell the savings available for new 
productive capacity, making it grow 
in geometrical ratio. Russia expects 
to catch up with the United States in 
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cites Government figures which imply 
that our overseas investment should 





be at least twice what it now is, and 
figures by Professor A. K. Cairn 
cross of Glasgow suggesting that in 
the next half-century it should total 
$600 billion, with the steady re 
investment of all returns. It may be 
a matter of life and death for demoe- 
racy to get our overseas investment! 
high above the $2.8 billion at which 
the Commerce Department placed it 
in 1956. 
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Britain adequate nutriment to allied societies. 
“A democracy,” says Mr. Acheson, 
“can seal its fate with a gradualism 
and apparent inevitability which 
seems to blind its leaders to the na- 
ture of the road ahead, as they were 
blinded in the years before the Civil 
War.” This is true; the worst enemy 
of the United States has always been 
drift. 

The largest single section of this 
book treats of defense; and while 
Mr. Acheson has a great deal to say 
about the needs and potentialities of 
our airpower, seapower and _ land- 
| power, it is plain that he thinks arms 
will be ineffectual without shrewd, 
farsighted leadership. We must have 
ample strength for deterrence, he 
'UGGLE f says, as he always said while in of- 
fice. Can we afford the fearful ex- 
of the | penditures needed to make sure that 
by ef itis ample? The answer to that ques- 
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hesitant nations like India. In great 
coalitions, as Thucydides once re- 
marked, “leaders are required ‘to 
show a special care for the common 
welfare.” The Senator who last sum- 
mer introduced a resolution declar- 
ing that, if France made no settlement 
of the Algerian question before the 
next General Assembly of the UN, 
the United States should “support an 
international effort to derive for 
Algeria the basis for an orderly 
achievement of independence,” was 
singularly forgetful of this aphorism. 
France is one of our most sensitive 
allies, Pointing out that the Sena- 
torial move could do no good and 
was certain to do harm, Mr. Acheson 
offers a striking page from his own 
experience: 

“I wish the Senator could have 
been with me a little over five years 
ago at a meeting on this very subject 


- at the Quai d’Orsay. It was held at 


the request of the French Govern- 
ment and attended by most of the 
Cabinet and four or five former 
Prime Ministers. The meeting was a 
long one. . . . For a full hour I laid 
the situation out, completely and 
frankly, saying everything the Sena- 
tor has said, and a good deal he has 
not thought of. . . . No responsible 
person in or out of the American 
Government, I said, wanted to re- 
move or weaken French influence in 
North Africa. It was essential from 
every point of view—economic prog- 
ress, social stability, military secur- 
ity. But the problem which France 
posed for her friends was that she 
was faced by a rapidly deteriorating 
condition, and had no policy for 
dealing with it. I spoke of the inevi- 
table outcome... . 

“The air was cleared. But the solu- 
tion came no closer. . . . All of us on 
the American side of the table left 
the meeting deeply saddened. It was 
plain to us that in the fading of the 
French position in North Africa this 
group of highly intelligent and patri- 
otic Frenchmen saw farewell, a long 
farewell, to all French greatness. The 
road ahead led inevitably to a con- 
clusion which, as yet, Frenchmen 


were too divided in will and too emo- 
tionally involved to face.” 

No American statesman has a bet- 
ter right to be heard on the central 
problem of our foreign affairs than 
Mr. Acheson, who wrestled with it so 
long and conscientiously. His book 
will not please pacifists, to whom he 
pays his respects in a searing sen- 
tence from Hans Morgenthau. He 
leaves many questions undiscussed. 
It would please some readers if he 
had taken a few pages to consider 
the problem of protecting civil lib- 
erties in a country strenuously devot- 
ing its energies to defense. He might 
have dealt with the possibility, so 
comforting to some, that emergent 
new power groups in Asia and Latin 
America, with the rise of a new 
Germany, may alter and soften the 
outlines of Russo-American enmity. 
But in treating so forcibly his triple 
subject of the Soviet peril, the defects 
of recent policy, and the demands to 
be met by wiser leadership. Mr. Ache- 
son has performed a notable service. 
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RAYMOND L. GARTHOFF 


SOVIET STRATEGY 
IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


America’s most eminent specialist on 
Russian military strategy reveals bold 
revisions in Soviet strategic doctrine 
since Stalin’s death, presenting the cur- 
rent Soviet ideas on missile and rocket 
warfare, on American military strategy, 
etc., culled from usually inaccessible 
Russian documents. An eye-opener. An 
Air Power Book Club Selection. $4.50 


GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 
THE POLITICS OF 
INEQUALITY 
South Africa Since 1948 


An expertly researched and brilliant- 
ly written study of South Africa since 
the Nationalist Party took over. Abso- 
lutely factual and first-hand. “Finest 
full-scale analysis of the complex South 
African race problem written inside or 
outside of South Africa.” John Bark- 
ham, Saturday Review Syndicate. $7.50 


WALTER Z. LAQUEUR, Ed. 
THE MIDDLE EAST IN 
TRANSITION 


Incisive essays by thirty-four out- 
standing authorities on the Middle 
East provide a panoramic view of re- 
cent political and social changes in 
that crucial area. Significant pioneer 
studies of Russia’s expanding Mid- 
Eastern role are included. The book is 
a much-needed comprehensive survey, 


the first of its kind in English. $8.75 


JOSEPH BUTTINGER 


THE SMALLER DRAGON 

A Political History of Vietnam 
This vivid and authoritative history, 
the only book in English on Vietnam, 
tells the country’s whole story from 
the beginning of Chinese rule to the 
French conquest of Indo-China. An ap- 
pendix reports on present-day condi- 
tions. Joseph Buttinger, noted political 
analyst, is Vice Chairman of the Ameri- 

can Friends of Vietnam. $6 





HANSON BALDWIN 


THE GREAT ARMS RACE 

A Comparison of U.S. and Soviet Power 
in 1958 

An up-to-the-minute and authorita- 
tive comparison of the world’s two great 
arsenals, including detailed analyses of 
the status of U. S. and Soviet man- 
power, missiles, nuclear weapons, etc. 
The author, military editor of the New 
York Times, is America’s foremost 
writer on military affairs. $2.95 


Ba i a at eS, 


ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE and 
' HARRY W. HAZARD, EDS. 


THE IDEA OF COLONIALISM 


Fifteen essays by a score of scholars 
provide acute and constructive new in- 
sights into the complex problems of 
colonialism, an area where U. S. foreign 
policy often is, but can never afford 
to be, hazy and uncertain. The book 
is published under the auspices of the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute of 
the University of Pennsylvania. $5.00 


WALTER Z. LAQUEUR AND 
GEORGE LICHTHEIM, Eds. 


THE SOVIET CULTURAL 
SCENE, 1956-1957 


The most significant recent develop- 
ments in Soviet literature, philosophy, 
historiography, and the social sciences 
in general receive a thorough examina- 
tion in these significant commentaries 
selected from the review Soviet Survey. 
Walter Z. Laqueur was, until recently, 
editor of Soviet Survey. $3.75 


SALVADOR de MADARIAGA 


SPAIN 
A Modern History 


The leading Spanish intellectual and 
man of letters presents here a mag- 
nificent biography-in-depth of his na- 
tive land. Based on the British edition 
(1952), the book contains extensive 
revisions and four new chapters cover- 
ing events to 1957. “It has depth. . - 
width . . . style. It is a delight to 
read.” Library Journal $7.50 
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Hawthorne, Poe and Melville 


The Power of Blackness. 
By Harry Levin. 
Knopf. 274 pp. $4.00. 


UNTIL RECENTLY the accepted ap- 
proach to the older American liter- 
ature was that of “the liberal imagi- 
nation,” as seen, for example, in 
Vernon Parrington’s Main Currents 
of American Thought. The works of 
Hawthorne, Poe and Melville, which 
are the subject matter of Harry 
Levin’s book, were regarded as social 
or intellectual documents but judged 
to be very disappointing as such, be- 
cause there was so much “unreal” 
romance and symbolism in them. As 
Levin says in his preface, this out- 
moded interpretation was accustomed 
to “stress the American scene for its 
own sake, discuss our literature in 
the framework of ideology more often 
than art, and treat the romance as 
an anachronism retarding the devel- 
opment of Critical Realism.” 

Levin accepts the fact that “the 
traditional medium of American 
fiction” is “romance.” He is there- 
fore disposed to take the fiction of 
Hawthorne, Poe and Melville on its 
own ground. He correctly sees that 
“the union of opposites . . . is the 
very basis of the American outlook; 
the old and new worlds, the past and 
present, the self and society, the 
supernatural and nature.” In his at- 
tempt to sketch a “literary iconol- 
ogy,” Levin’s leading idea is that 
form in the works of Hawthorne, 
Poe and Melville consists in a dialec- 
tic of symbols of light and dark. This 
scheme, Levin admits, is somewhat 
arbitrary, but it is an inevitable ap- 
Proach to the subject. 

Except in his preface, Levin is not 
insistent about critical principles, and 
only sporadically does he offer judg- 
ments of particular works, being in- 
terested in what his authors wrote 
simply because they wrote them. The 

k accentuates the positive. It is 
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Reviewed by Richard Chase 
Author, “The American Novel and Its Tradition” ; 
professor of criticism, Indiana University 


notably allusive, appreciative, synop- 
tic and discriminating. It has enough 
ideological backbone to give signifi- 
cance to the large number of com- 
parisons and analogies it occurs to 
the learned author to make. A char- 
acteristic passage is one on the 
“whiteness of the whale”: 

“The symbolism of terror is uni- 
versal, Otherwise Death would not 
ride a pale horse in Scripture, and 
the Ancient Mariner would never 
have been bedeviled by an albatross. 
The glitter of Antarctic snow and 
ice . . . was the single mystery that 
Poe had left unresolved. W. H. Hud- 
son would explain it as animism, ‘the 
mind’s projection of itself into na- 
ture,’ our predisposition to be terri- 
fied by the exceptional. This may 
account for the stimulus it lends to 
visions and hallucinations like that 
of Hans Castorp in The Magic Moun- 
tain. One effect of taking mescaline, 
Henri Michaux has recently testified, 
is an impression of ‘absolute 
white ...’” 

Enough allusions, surely. Yet the 
inscrutable horror of Mont Blanc, as 
it appeared to Henry Adams after 
the agonized death of his sister, 
might have been added to the list. 

Besides all its illuminating par- 
ticulars, what I like about Levin’s 
book is its general tendency to con- 
ceive of our literature in its cultural 
and historical relationships. Many of 
the younger and young-middle-aged 
scholar-critics now write about Amer- 
ican literature as if it had no con- 
nection with history or social reality 
at all. They conceive it to be purely 
epistemological, an “inner drama” of 
the mind that seeks to discover 
symbolic knowledge and meaning. 
A recent book on Poe, for example, 
tells us that “The Narrative of A. 


Gordon Pym” is “a study of emerg- 
ing consciousness,” in which we see 
the “death” of a lower consciousness 
and the “birth” of a higher con- 
sciousness—an illustration, in other 
words, of the process of symbolism 
itself. Levin feels no temptation to 
get into this squirrel cage, where the 
only possible subject of art is art. 
He tells us correctly that even Poe’s 
weird and obsessive symbols lead 
to perceptions about life, that “they 
are charged with basic associations 
which are psychological and social.” 
Levin makes some acute observations 
about the effect on “A. Gordon Pym” 
of Poe’s ideas on slavery and the 
South. And he is thus on solid 
ground in proceeding to describe 
Poe’s tale as one of the many Ameri- 
can stories about “an adolescent in- 
itiated to manhood by the impact of 
his adventures.” On ground as solid, 
that is, as one can be on when dis- 
cussing this mad, disorganized and 
fascinating story. 

Like anyone else, Levin misses the 
boat once in a while—as for instance, 
in his passage on The Blithedale 
Romance. But he makes up for this 
by trimming the too much revered 
Billy Budd down ‘to size, and by say- 
ing in contradiction to many con- 
temporary critics that the “retroactive 
efforts to make a theologian out of 
Hawthorne are doomed to failure; 
for his profound belief in original 
sin is scarcely alleviated by any con- 
viction of supernal grace.” 

Levin’s book helps to correct the 
older view that the American writ- 
ings are dim and faulty social docu- 
ments, but in doing so it does not 
lose the sense of the social connec- 
tions of literature. In this, as in other 
ways, the book is a valuable con- 
tribution to American studies. 














FREUD: PAUL WAS NOT JESUS 


“WHOEVER UNDERTAKES to write a 
biography binds himself to lying, to 
concealment. to hypocrisy, to flum- 
mery and even to hiding his own 
lack of understanding.” 

So in 1936 the 80-year-old Sig- 
mund Freud, with his own biography 
in mind, expressed himself to Ar- 
nold Zweig, who had proposed to 
write it. This quotation, coming after 
the more than 1,200 pages that pre- 
cede it in Ernest Jones’s biography, 
persuades us once more, if further 
reasons were needed, what a very 
wise man Freud was and how cor- 
rectly he viewed man and his efforts. 

After reporting Freud’s comment 
on those who might wish to write his 
biography, Jones adds that he feels 
sure that “Freud would have been 
surprised to find that one could get 
nearer to the truth about himself than 
he imagined possible.” This is an- 
other example, in which these vol- 
umes abound, of Jones deciding that 
he was righter than Freud. After 
having read Jones’s biography, this 
reviewer feels that Freud was right 
about most things, including his 
view of the predicament in which his 
biographer would find himself. Jones 
does not necessarily deserve the full 
indictment Freud made before he 
had even so much as contemplated 
such a biography, but the reception 
given these volumes runs very much 
counter to what Freud thought about 
biographies in general. In view of 
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Ernest Jones’s Freud: 
A Dissenting Opinion 


The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, by Ernest Jones. Basic Books. 
© Volume I, 1856-1900, The Formative Years and the Great Discoveries, 


428 pp. $6.75. 


© Volume II, 1901-1919, Years of Maturity. 512 pp. $6.75. 
© Volume III, 1919-1939, The Last Phase. 537 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Bruno Bettelheim 


Psychiatrist; author, “Love Is Not Enough,” “Truants from Life”; 
director, Orthogenic School, University of Chicago 


these reactions, further discussion 
may be worthwhile. 

The extremely laudatory response 
to this biography, particularly to the 
first and second volumes, was prob- 
ably due to the curiosity which the 
founder of psychoanalysis evokes, to 
the wish to learn more about the 
early history of psychoanalysis and 
the kind of person and experiences 
it took to invent it. Unfortunately 
this biography, though voluminous, 
has many shortcomings in all three 
respects. For long stretches it be- 
labors the now obvious, while often 
failing to tell us what we want most 
to know about the hero and his 
creation; there are also many errors 
of omission and commission. Some 
of this was to be expected. Doing 
justice to the extremely complex per- 
son who was Freud, while at the same 
time explaining the intricate person- 
alities of those who surrounded him, 
retelling the ambivalent relationships 
that existed between them and their 
master and among one another, would 
be difficult for any biographer, let 
alone a very old man whose personal 
participation and obvious partisan- 
ship dimmed objectivity. 

During work on the last volume 
(or volumes), Jones probably knew 
that the end of his own life was ap- 
proaching and he worked against 
time. So closely was the biographer’s 
life interwoven with his hero’s that 
it seems fitting that with “finis” writ- 





ten on Freud’s biography, his own 
days ended, too. This and much more 
suggest that a reviewer should be 
considerate rather than critical of 
an author who strove hard and putg 
his best into what was certainly a 
labor of love. And it would do, if 
Freud had been just another man and 
not the shaper of modern man’s 
thought of man; if this were just 
another effort at presenting the life 
of Freud, and not what is officially 
and widely acclaimed as the defini- 
tive biography of Freud and of psy: 
chonanalysis—more, as one of the 
greatest biographies of modem 
times. 

To the New York Times reviewer, 
it is one of the outstanding biogra- 
phies of the age. Time magazine, not 
usually friendly to psychoanalysis 
and quite critical of Freud, called 
it a masterpiece of contemporary bi- 
ography. (Perhaps, given this week 
ly’s bias, they were pleased that it 
so obviously failed to bring Freud 
the man to life.) In the New Yorker, 
of all magazines, we are told it is 
a “superb drama”; here the reviewer 
probably confused the fascinating 
story of Freud’s life with the pedes 
trian way in which Jones has pre 
sented it. 

All this despite the tedious repe 
tition, the oversimplified exposition 
of Freud’s theories, and the long 
stretches of Jones’s history of the 
psychoanalytic movement which are 
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mainly an uninspired rewrite of the 
much more exciting history Freud 
published many years ago. Appar- 
ently the reviewers’ veneration for 
the biographee blinded them to ob- 
vious shortcomings of biographer 
and biography. Such an extension of 
hero worship—from the person de- 
scribed to his biography and the 
person who wrote it—is certainly 
an interesting psychological phe- 
nomenon, about which Freud might 
have had much to say. 

Although this is not the defini- 
tive biography of Freud, it is defi- 
nitely an official biography, present- 
ing that picture of him which mem- 
bers of the inner circle of official 
psychoanalysis wish to have accepted 
as definitive. With such pretensions, 
it must be asked whether these three 
volumes render a picture of Freud 
that does justice to him and to psy- 
chonanalysis. If not, fealty to Freud 
and the importance of psychoanalysis 
should take precedence over respect 
for his biographer, and these vol- 
umes should be subjected to scru- 
tiny, even if Dr. Jones is unfortu- 
nately no longer here to defend 
himself. 

This thought became certainty 
when even in the official Journal of 
the American Sociological Society, 
an organ usually devoted to critical 
judgment not blind admiration, I 
found spelled out what I secretly 
feared as I read the three volumes 
and their reviews: that there is dan- 
ger that the future will receive not 
the teachings of Freud but the ex- 
planations of Jones; that psycho- 
analysis will not be what Freud 
labored for but what Jones made of 
it. The review begins as follows: 

“Great masters need great disci- 
ples; it is a prerequisite of great- 
hess among those who found move- 
ments .... Paul is the greatest ex- 
ample of discipleship in the history 
of our culture, for it is his Jesus that 
lives, not the historical one. 

“That master is fortunate who 
does not see, among his disciples, 
the closest fall away .. . . Inevitably, 
Luther had his Carlstadt. Freud had 
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not merely his Jung but also his Rank 
and Ferenczi. Fortunately for him, 
Freud retained his Jones. Of the 
original ‘Committee-—founded by 
Jones to create a ‘bodyguard around 
Freud’ and at the same time to carry 
his message out into the world— 
some died and others departed; 
Ernest Jones remained.” 

Here they are, the allusions to un- 
critical belief rather than to the ra- 
tional mind; to the founding of re- 
ligion rather than to scientific dis- 
covery; to messages carried out into 
the world rather than verifiable data 
which can and should be subjected 
to scientific scrutiny. If we want to 
know Jesus, we go to the historical 
Jesus, not the Pauline Christ. The 
man who wrote The Future of an 
Illusion is treated as if he were the 
founder of a religion, in need of 
apostles whose lives of their master 
will be more important than the mas- 
ter’s real life since, we are told, it 
is the former which will live in the 
world. Strange, indeed, is the fate of 
books and their authors. 

In the same review we are told 
that “Jones completed the task of 
reconciliation; he has brought Freud 
to the world.” Yes, as Paul brought 
Christ rather than Jesus to the world, 
Jones has now given us his image of 
Freud and of psychoanalysis. But 
it is neither the historical Freud nor 
the true history of psychoanalysis. 
Jones gave us the Freud he under- 
stood, psychoanalysis as he inter- 
preted it. But any student of psycho- 
analysis knows that the picture a dis- 
ciple gives of his master tells more 
about the disciple than the master. 
Of this principle of psychoanalysis 
his official biographer remained so 
unaware that he never so much as 
mentioned it as a possibility. 

Since the world is expected to ac- 
cept Jones’s picture of Freud and of 
psychoanalysis, we must ask whether 
this is desirable for Freud, for psy- 
choanalysis, and for the world, In 
this reviewer’s opinion the answer is 
No. No, despite the many merits of 
the three volumes; Paul, too, had 
great merits, as a disciple and in 


his own right, but what was trans- 
mitted to the world was Paul’s view 
of Christ and his teachings, not 
those of Jesus himself. 

Jones himself states this problem 
of disciples vs. master, again and 
again. But whenever he presents it 
he decides it in his own favor, as 
against Freud and Freud’s other dis- 


ciples. Again and again, we hear how 


Jones was correct from the begin- 
ning and how Freud often erred in 
his judgment of friends, of ideas, and 
even of his own writings. Since this 
is the core of my criticism, I should 
let Jones speak for himself on at least 
one of these three issues. I select the 
last—whether Freud meant what he 
wrote, or what Jones made of it— 
because I believe that the issue can 
be stated here more clearly than 
through the many statements about 
how Freud was wrong and Jones 
was right about persons and ideas. 

Speaking of himself and his col- 
laborators on “the enormous labor 
of translating Freud’s work,” Jones 
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writes: “We sent him question after 
question about slight ambiguities in 
his expositions, and made various 
suggestions concerning inner con- 
tradictions and the like. This process 
has continued ever since . . . with 
the noteworthy result that the Eng- 
lish translation of Freud’s works. . . 
[will] be considerably more trust- 
worthy than any German version.” 
Here it is: The disciple’s render- 
ing of his master’s writings into a 
foreign language is “considerably 
more trustworthy” than what the 
master himself said in his own lan- 
guage. The ambiguities and contra- 
dictions, so essential to Freud’s hu- 
manity and to psychoanalysis as a 
growing and developing science of 
man’s mind, are eliminated, In place 
of Freud’s own writings, we are told 
to accept as the only authorized ver- 
sion the “more trustworthy,” objec- 
tive “vulgate,” the disciple’s transla- 
tion of Freud’s work into a language 
foreign to his thinking. One may 


imagine how the skeptical Freud, 
worn down by the tiring questions 
of this disciple about supposed con- 
tradictions and ambiguities, finally 
gave in, realizing that it was hope- 
less to get Jones to understand that 
being able to accept living, thinking 
and working with seeming or real 
ambiguities forms the essence of 
psychoanalysis. 

What might Freud have thought 
had he been presented with the idea 
that a translation into a foreign lan- 
guage was more trustworthy than 
what he himself had written? Freud, 
who was recognized as one of the 
great masters of modern German, 
who was so deeply concerned with 
how he put his ideas into words in 
the language he loved. And we are to 
believe that a translation is more 
trustworthy! 

But to return to the definitive vol- 
umes: What a splendid history of 
Freud the man could now be written 
if official psychoanalysis had not 
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sealed the Freud archives, wii! over 
2,500 of his letters, for fifty years, 
What likeness of Freud would emerge 
if these letters could be made availa. 
ble in their entirety, instead of the 
parsimonious and puritanic selection 
which Jones has presented in ways 
that barely allow us to get a feeling 
for Freud as a human being? One 
letter that Freud wrote to his family 
from Rome (which Jones fortunately 
reprints), excerpts from others of 
his letters to be found in the text and 
the appendices to Volumes II and 
III, quotations such as the one men- 
tioned at the start of this review— 
these reveal more of Freud than do 
the many hundreds of pages in which 
Jones writes about him. 

Thus, the truly significant value 
of these volumes derives from the 
passages where Freud is quoted, | 
from the anecdotes about him, the 
facts about his life, and that of some 
of the figures who surrounded him. 
Since much of this was not available 
before in printed form, we must be 
grateful for it. But why such meager 
fare? Why so interlarded with direc- 
tions by a tired teacher to eager 
students, over hundreds of pages, 
about how they must and must not 
understand the genius of Freud, the 
life histories of his followers, and 
their motives for remaining “true” 
to Freud or parting ways with him? 
Unfortunately for his readers, Dr. 
Jones could not make up his mind 
whether he wanted to give us the 
story of Freud’s life, or an exposi- 
tion of psychoanalysis; whether to 
give us an objective history of the 
psychoanalytic movement, or a justi- 
fication for its vagaries. In trying to 
do all, he failed in each. 

The first volume reads much bet- 
ter than the following two if only 
because it deals mostly with Freud’s 
life before Jones entered it. Before 
that time, there was no need for him 
to see Freud and his relation to his 
other followers the way Jones wished 
to see them. Therefore, he could not 
and needed not, as in the later vol- 
umes, so often point to himself as 
the one who had been correct from 
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the start. By comparison, the second 
and third volumes suffer seriously 
from these shortcomings and from 
being so largely taken up with in- 
adequate expositions of Freud’s writ- 
mgs and a biased history of the 
psychoanalytic movement. 

Dr. Jones’s original contribution to 
this movement was very great indeed. 
Therefore, it is even more regrettable 
that in writing its history he tries so 
hard to prove that, except for him- 
self, who feels free to criticize, only 
those of Freud’s followers who were 
never critical of anything the master 
said or did were entirely free of 
neurosis and were, like Jones, moti- 
vated only by the highest morality. 
These true disciples were never 
touched by any ambivalence, and this 
was more true of his biographer than 
of anyone. Those close to Freud, such 
as Ferenczi, who was closest of all, 
were unfortunately terribly neurotic 
(we are told); Rank, his close col- 
laborator for years, was subject to 
more than neurotic depression, often 
to distorted judgment. Critics of 
Freud among his early disciples 
(other than Jones) were never moti- 
vated by valid reasoning but only 
by jealousy, if not psychopathic mo- 
tives, 

It is particularly distressing that a 
biography of Freud written by a dis- 
tinguished analyst should be so un- 
psychoanalytic in this and many 
other ways. For example, Freud be- 
fore his self-analysis is described as 
avery neurotic individual, which he 
undoubtedly was. But his self-analy- 
sis which, like the analysis of any 
other person, formed the crucial psy- 
chological event of his adult life, is 
dealt with on barely nine pages out 
of a life-history nearly 1,500 pages 
long. The abundant material on it, 
readily available in The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams, is untapped. Indeed 
this, his most important book, is dis- 
posed of in some 14 pages, most of 
Which are taken up by an enumera- 
tion of the many editions in which it 
appeared and how much Freud was 
paid in royalties. 

How unpsychoanalytic Jones as 
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biographer can be is further illus- 
trated by how he disposes of what 
may have been one of Freud’s most 
important intimate relations. Speak- 
ing of Freud and his sister-in-law, 
who for 42 years was part of his 
household circle, Jones simply states 
authoritatively that “there was no 
sexual attraction on either side.” One 
must wonder about the man, Freud, 
who traveled for long periods alone 
with this mature woman, roomed 
in hotels with her, but did not find 
her sexually attractive. One wonders 
even more how it was possible for 
this woman not to become sexually 
attracted to Freud. What kind of 
woman was she? What kind of man 
was Freud that he should choose as 
the preferred companion of his ma- 
ture years a woman sexually un- 
attractive to him? If he was such a 
man, would it not be the prime task 
of a psychoanalytic biographer to 
explain it in some detail? 

This particular psychoanalytic bi- 
ographer seems to have felt that 
sexual attractions between sister-in- 
law and brother-in-law need not 
even be considered as a possibility, 
even if the two shared home, ideas, 
holidays—the husband so interested 
in the woman’s company that he left 
wife and children behind. What of 
psychoanalysis and what it tries to 
teach, if this was so? Those who have 
wondered about this relationship 
seem to have been more _ psycho- 
analytically inclined than the psycho- 
analytic biographer who labels (rather 
than discusses) their speculation as 
“malicious gossip.” Evidence lack- 
ing, this reviewer is willing to believe 
that the relationship was merely pla- 
tonic. But then we must be told what 
this must have meant for the man 
and the woman. 

Most distressing, for those who try 
to understand Freud from this bi- 
ography, is its failure to set Freud 
within the context of his society and 
the culture which formed the woof 
out of which his life, and thus his 
work of psychoanalysis, were woven. 
For example, Jones describes Freud’s 
early years as a boy and later as a 
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student at the University of Vienna 
as if he had been poverty stricken 
but, despite it and by his own 
strength, worked his way to fame 
and success, In reality, while Freud’s 
parents were not well-to-do, they 
certainly belonged to the Jewish mid- 
dle class and were by no means poor. 
For a Jewish family of the 1880s 
to have lived in a flat of six rooms 
meant that they were quite well off. 
The conditions of Freud’s life may 
seem deprived by the standards of 
a good middle-class British subject 
of today. But they were excellent 
when compared with the near ghetto- 
like existence from which Freud’s 
father escaped by his move to Vi- 
enna. 

The deep attachment to the empire 
of Franz Josef and to Vienna, which 
Freud shared with most of his Jewish 
contemporaries, must be understood 
as part of the tremendous social and 
advancement that his 
father’s generation experienced. The 
hardships of 


later, were superimposed on an en- 


economic 


anti-Semitism came 
tirely different basis of gratitude and 
expectation, built up during the life- 
time of Freud’s father and Freud’s 
own earliest years. Among the Jews 
of the next generations, an oft-re- 
peated and much-enjoyed riddle was 
the question of how to prove that 
the Jews were the chosen people when 
they had always been persecuted or 
in misery. The answer was: “But 
you forget how good we had it un- 
der Franz Josef.” Because of this 
ever self- 
realization, the Jews of Vienna, in 
the last half of the 19th century, had 
no choice but to love it so dearly. 
So Freud’s supposed hatred of Vi- 
enna was thus the expression of a 
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deep early love that became frus- 
trated by anti-Semitism in the early 
20th century, a frustration the more 
keenly felt as the earlier love was 
never given up. 

It is within this social context that 
Freud’s life must be comprehended; 
yet Jones fails utterly to understand 
it. Repeatedly he mentions Freud’s 
hatred for Vienna, and _ strangely 
enough does not question why, if he 
claimed to hate Vienna so much, he 
could not bring himself to leave it 
but remained there after the Nazis 
came, until it was impossible to stay 
any longer. Here, as in many other 
instances, the great discovery of the 
ambivalence of human _ emotions 
seems not to apply to Freud—not, 
at least, according to his biographer. 

Jones also shows himself un- 
familiar with a correlary pattern 
among the intellectual society of Vi- 
enna: namely, the pretense of think- 
ing disparagingly of Vienna, which 
was nothing but a cover-up of the 
irrational love-attachment to the city 
and its culture. Instead of recogniz- 
ing this and explaining its neurotic 
ambivalent nature to the reader, 
Jones presents the negative side of 
Freud’s 
elucidating those positive aspects that 
were obviously stronger, since they 


ambivalence without ever 


always won out. 
told that 
aroused 


For example, we are 
Berlin’s relative liberalism 
the envy of Freud, who “had to live 
in a city ruled by the anti-Semitic 
Major Lueger, and where anti-Semi- 
tism prevailed.” But the fact is that 
Freud did not have to live in Vi- 
enna: he chose to live there despite 
the anti-Semitism. Nor are we told 
that the leading aristocracy was not 
only not anti-Semitic but strongly 
opposed to the low-middle-class anti- 
Semitism of Lueger. It was, there- 
fore, the lower-class anti-Semitism 
which, in a strange way, brought 
the Jewish intelligentsia into even 
closer contact with an upper-upper 
class aristocracy that would other- 
wise have remained closed to it. But 
this is only one of many examples 
of Jones’s total misunderstanding of 





the Vienna which was so importan 
in shaping the man Freud. 

Still, it would be wrong to con 
clude that there is no value in a. 


quainting oneself with this biography,}) 


It contains too many revealing inc. 
dents of Freud’s history, too many 
meaningful glimpses into his daily 
life, which are not available else. 
where. But the reader will have to 
be careful to draw his own conclu 
sions from what Jones reports, and 
not accept his many misinterpreta. 
tions. 

Only one of many anecdotes may 
be quoted to show how revealing of 
Freud these volumes can be a 
source material: Jones tells how, dur. 
ing meals, Freud would not talk to 
his family because he enjoyed his 
food so much that he concentrated 
on eating instead. If one of his chil: 
dren was absent, Freud “would point 
mutely at the vacant chair with his 
knife or fork and look inquiringly 
to his wife at the other end of the 
table. She would explain that the 
child was not coming in to dinner 
or that something or other had de 
tained him, whereupon Freud, with 
his curiosity satisfied, would nod s- 
lently and proceed with his meal.” 

In an excerpt from a letter to Jung, 
Freud says of his method of therapy 
that “it is in essence a cure through 
this authoritative 
statement about the nature of psy: 
choanalytic therapy, with its utter 
refutation of the technicians of the 
deep interpretations and the artisans 


love.” To have 


of the dynamic dissection of the 
human psyche, makes one grateful 
for these volumes. As a collection of 
anecdotes, they are of very greal 
merit. As a biography of Freud the 
man and as a statement about psy: 
choanalysis, they have many short 
comings. As a history of the psycho 
analytic movement, they do injustice 
to the personalities and contributions 
of many who were closest to Freud 
and hence are misleading. And, 4 
a statement of the society and times 
out of which Freud (and with him 
psychoanalysis) grew. they are 4 
failure. 
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THIs BIOGRAPHY does full justice 
to a great artist, and on that account 
may itself be judged great. Let us see 
wherein the greatness of the artist 
and the biography resides. 

Joyce and Picasso are the supreme 
artists of this century for the same 
reason that Beethoven’s nine sym- 
phonies are a greater achievement 
than Haydn’s 104; namely, each 
artist displays, in addition to the 
usual attributes of genius, that ex- 
traordinarily rare capacity for con- 
tinual artistic development. Such 
development refers not to the intro- 
duction of ever-new subject matter 
and message, but to the expansion of 
the artistic medium itself. Joyce in 
each of his prose works, like Picasso 
in each of his periods, explores new 
formal problems or provides new 
answers to old ones. 

Now, such a radical formal innova- 
tor is, from first to last, an artist 
very difficult to “get with” and stay 
with. (Think here of Beethoven’s con- 
temporaries, for example, who com- 
plained about each symphony that it 
wasn’t like the last one.) That Stanis- 
laus Joyce was an intelligent defend- 
er of his brother’s work from the be- 
ginning almost to the end of the 
journey (like another long-time 
Joycean, Ezra Pound, he objected to 
Finnegans Wake) testifies not only to 
brotherly devotion but to an unusual 
critical faculty. 

My Brother’s Keeper, in conse- 
quence, gives us much more than 
the full recital of facts about James 
Joyce’s early years which we might 
reasonably demand from one having 
special knowledge born of intimate 
acquaintance. It relates those facts to 
Joyce’s art in an extremely percep- 
tive way, and many of the literary 
judgments and analyses in this book 
tank with the best of Joyce criticism. 
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Reviewed by Ned Polsky 


Contributor, “Chicago Review,” 


“Explicator,” 


Of course, purely on the factual 
level this book will correct various 
distortions, willful and otherwise, 
that have been made about James 
Joyce’s life and work. For example, it 
provides further evidence—if such 
be needed—that Joyce rejected re- 
ligious belief itself, albeit he was, as 
Stanislaus says, “like Renan an un- 
willing unbeliever.” The view now 
fashionable among those who would 
save James Joyce for the Church, 
which claims that Joyce attacked 
Catholicism solely as a secular insti- 
tution while continuing to believe in 
a personal god, is here denied. What 
gives the book its special authority, 
though, is that Stanislaus knew not 
merely his brother; he knew what 
his brother was about. 

An additional and fascinating 
source of this biography’s strength 
lies in Stanislaus’s obvious aware- 
ness of brotherly hate as well as love, 
of the things that some of us would 
nowadays place under the rubric 
“sibling rivalry.” It appears from 
this record that Stanislaus managed 
to maintain a psychologically intimate 
relationship with his brother and a 
critical detachment that enabled him 
to see that relationship in its com- 
plexity and prevented him from un- 
consciously falsifying the account. 
The result is a double biography, as 
it were, and one that leaves the im- 
pression of absolute honesty. 

Occasionally, Stanislaus records a 
minor biographical detail without 
bothering to mention its later ap- 
pearance in James’s work. Mr. Rich- 
ard Ellmann, an unobtrusive editor, 
has footnoted some of these minutiae 
and left others to be annotated by the 
toilers for the academic journals. Of 
the items not glossed by Stanislaus 
or Mr. Ellmann that bear on larger 
themes, my own favorite, because of 


“Dissent” 


the importance that I attach to 
Joyce’s cryptic and usually over- 
looked self-identification as Satan in 
Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, is the 
opening statement of the book: 

“My recollections of my brother 
go back... to nursery days. I have 
a recollection, definite enough though 
vague in detail, of a dramatic per- 
formance of the story of Adam and 
Eve, organized for the benefit of his 
parents and nursemaid. I was Adam 
and a sister . . . was Eve. My brother 
was the devil.” 

And there is fuel for other critical 
fires. 

Stanislaus Joyce did not live to 
revise the manuscript of this book, 
and its style, though always clear 
and graceful, is rarely moving. More 
unfortunately, he did not live to 
write, even in rough draft, a full 
account of the later years of brother- 
ly intimacy; we know from frag: 
mentary material in his pamphlet and 
periodical essays how important such 
an account would have been. (The 
only serious editorial defect of this 
volume, by the way, is that Mr. Ell- 
mann fails to provide a bibliography 
of Stanislaus Joyce’s other writ- 
ings. ) 

But let us be grateful for what we 
have—almost the sole work in the 
postwar flood of Joyceana that can 
truly be called indispensable. This 
product of Stanislaus’s knowledge, 
literary intelligence and emotional 
awareness is, surely, the best book 
that will ever be written on Joyce’s 
formative years. From time to time 
scholars will doubtless unearth a few 
useful details unknown to Stanislaus 
or left unrecorded by him; but the 
essence is forever here. Even those 
with little or no interest in James 
Joyce will find it a major addition 
to biographical literature. 
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A Soldier With the Arabs. 


By Lieutenant General Sir John Bagot Glubb. 


Harper. 458 pp. $6.00. 


THIs Is a memorable book on a 
rich variety of counts. It is a curi- 
ously touching self-disclosure of a 
legendary man of iron in various 
postures of emotional undress. It tells 
poignantly the story of Glubb Pasha’s 
36-year-iong love affair with the army 
and dynasty of the Hashemites, ter- 
minated by a polite request to get out 
of Jordan by morning. It adds to 
military history with an authoritative 
account, through an Arab Legion 
spyglass, of the 1948 war with Israel. 
It embellishes political history with 
glimpses of events and relationships 
in the Middle Eastern diplomatic ba- 
zaar only suspected before or not 
known at all. Perhaps more engaging 
than any of these aspects is the book’s 
acid exposure of Arab eccentricities, 
frailties and knaveries by a presum- 
ably expert observer whose entire 
previous career has been based on 
the hypothesis that such massive 
wickedness simply does not exist. 

“I loved them,” Glubb says of his 
Arabs more than once, not with bit- 
terness but tenderly. Though he 
“failed hopelessly,” though intrigue 
and plain malice “destroyed” a life- 
time of his labor “in a few hours,” 
he loves those Arabs still. The creator 
of the Arab Legion, hitherto believed 
a tight-lipped and mysterious per- 
sonage wedded to absolute taci- 
turnity, reveals himself to be a de- 
voted husband and father, God-fear- 
ing, soft in the heart while cool in 
the head, and a fair hand at prose 
only occasionally purple. (“As I lay 
in bed before falling asleep, I could 
hear above me the whisper of the 
palms, and outside the window, the 
rhythmic plash of the Red Sea on the 
shingly beach.” ) 

While a battle is raging on the 
other end of his command telephone, 
he can enjoy his children’s delight 
over the discovery of new kittens. He 





Glubb Pasha and His Arabs 


Reviewed by Hal Lehrman 


Author, 


“Russia’s Europe,” 


“Israel: The Beginning and Tomorrow” 


gives constant free rein to a most 
unsoldierly emotionalism: in_ his 
schoolboyish weakness for thumping- 
ly dramatic chapter headings (“The 
Slide to Chaos,” “We Stand Alone,” 
“A Sea of Troubles,” “The Frontier 
of Hate”); in his outcry over the 
corpse of a little girl killed by mortar 
fire (“God! Why do such things have 
to happen?”); in the unabashed 
adoration he shows his royal master 
(as crowds cheered King Abdullah, 
“one or two tears ran down my 
cheeks”). 
Nevertheless, 
Sir John Bagot Glubb can rip man- 
fully into any transgressor—even 
that cherished England which he 
left so long ago to serve an adopted 
land. British policy was myopic, as 
he reads the record, in its suicidal 
friendship for Zionism and in its 
antagonism toward the Arabs. Worse 
than nearsighted, London was de- 
ceitful and almost villainous in leav- 
ing pledges and commitments to Jor- 
dan allegedly half-honored or wholly 


Lieutenant General 


ignored. 

Throughout, Glubb Pasha pursues 
an unrelenting indictment of Pales- 
tinian Jewry and of Israel, though all 
the time professing an objective calm. 
Nothing the Jews in the Holy Land 
ever did or argued was apparently 
right, even from the start in the mists 
of history. They were savage when 
they arrived in civilized Palestine. 
They were distastefully belligerent 
and anti-Christian. They never con- 
trolled the whole country in antiquity, 
despite their Bible-based assertions. 
They were widely dispersed into in- 
significant islands long before the de- 
struction of their Temple. Palestine 
became Arab, then Christian, then 
Arab again—but never Jewish. 

So much for Abraham, Solomon 
and later chronicles. In more imme- 
diate times, Israel and the Israelis 


continue to be obdurately on the 
wrong side of every page in Glubb’s 
ledger. Before partition, they “re. 
fused to sit together in the same 
room” with Arab negotiators. They 
perpetrated the profound folly of try- 
ing to establish a “nation” in the 
heterogeneous Middle East instead 
of “sharing” Palestine. They “drove 
a million Arabs from their homes.” 
They won the war mainly because 
they had more weapons than the 
Arabs and more fighting men. They, 
not the Arabs (not the Arab Legion, 





GLUBB: HIS MEN WERE ‘ANGELS’ 


at least), were provocative on the 
armistice frontiers. They were sly, 
ruthless and bloodthirsty in their re- 
prisals (though Glubb derives obvi- 
ous satisfaction from counting Jewish 
bodies in engagements the Israelis 
lost). Finally, Israel has had her last 
chance to prevail by force: “She 
must either conciliate Asia or, soon 
er or later, Asia will overwhelm her.” 

Such an oppressively one-way plod- 
ding across the landscape of Arab- 
Israel controversy tends to shake 
confidence in the author’s reliability, 
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to put it mildly. Glubb makes equally 
one-track evaluations of all disputes 
between Jordan and her fellow-Arab 
states. In fact, he consistently finds 
>the other fellow wrong on each level 
of argument: the Israelis in their 
discords with the Arabs, the other 
Arabs in their discords with his 
Arabs—and the other Jordanians in 
their discords with his Jordanians 
dand with himself. 

It must be presumed, however, that 
Glubb as an observer of Arabs 
(among whom he lived his life) is 
probably sounder than as an observer 
of Israelis (whom he saw only at the 
other end of his cannon). If so, A 
Soldier With the Arabs throws much 
light on what went wrong among his 
associates before, during and after 
their 1948 showdown with Zionism. 
The Egyptians, for instance, pinched 
from a British ship an ammunition 
cargo anxiously awaited by the Le- 
gion for use against the Israelis. The 
Arab League made Glubb an advance 
payment on sums pledged to finance 
Jordan’s war effort, but withheld the 
alance because of displeasure with 
King Abdullah’s policies on matters 
not involving the war. (Of all the 
Arab armies, Abdullah’s alone held 
its own against the Israelis.) The 
Grand Mufti’s “Holy War” army had 
to be disarmed behind the Legion’s 
yines because it blocked Jordanian 
communications and threatened the 
country’s security. The National 
Guard which Glubb formed to patroi 
Israel’s infiltrated border was so effi- 
cient that other Arab governments 
sttied to seduce it away from Amman’s 
control. Jordanian “Free Officer” 
pamphlets circulating inside Legion 
garrisons to provoke mutiny were 
published in Cairo. Financed from 
Egypt and Syria, a plot of military 
adventurers, Communists and Pales- 
tinians narrowly failed to kidnap 
young King Hussein and make Jor- 
dan a republic. 

Glubb has written a more damag- 
ing, relentless exposé of the Arabs 
than any deliberate anti-Arab tract 
this reviewer can recall, Not even the 
most hardbitten alumnus of the Ha- 
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ganah, Irgun or Stern Gang schools 
could have mixed a stronger brew. 
The wonder is that not once does 
Glubb draw the obvious conclusion 
that he himself must have been sin- 
gularly misguided to have linked his 
name and fortune so long and loyally 
with such clearly impossible chaps 
as the Arabs are by his own firm 
description. 

They are, he solemnly demonstrates 
through a rare stock of precise illus- 
trations, treacherous, foolish, ab- 
surd, lethargic, bumbling and ridicu- 
lous (especially the Egyptians, and 
most especially Gamal Abdel Nasser 
—“personally charming . . . delight- 
fully frank . . . but nearly always tell- 
ing lies”). For every Arab vice listed, 
Glubb piles up abundant first-hand 
testimony, not sparing even Prime 
Ministers and other notables of Jor- 
dan, all in a bland and almost dead- 
pan manner. 

Except his own soldiers and his 
own employers. Toward the former 
he felt, and still feels in exile, the 
genuine affection of a good leader 
for good men. (At no juncture, ap- 
parently, were his Legionnaires ever 
anything but impeccable. At one 
point Glubb earnestly describes them 
as “angels.”) For King Abdullah, 
King Hussein and even the poor 
feeble-minded King Tellal he retains 
the humble reverence of “an old fam- 
ily retainer.” Abdullah he adored 
with the fervor of hero-worship; Hus- 
sein, who he admits was personally 
responsible for the outrageous deci- 
sion to cashier him, is a brave young 
prince with the seeds of greatness— 
provided he survives riots and 
assassins. 

“Perhaps for generations to come,” 
this remarkable memoirist writes 
wistfully, “the history books in most 
Arab countries will teach that Glubb 
Pasha betrayed the Arabs.” If so, I 
suspect, it will not be for his general- 
ship or lack of personal integrity, 
which are truly above question. It 
will be, rather, for the cruel mirror 
he has now held up to the Arabs at 
the end of his long corridor of frus- 
tration. 
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STEVE ALLEN, TV star, noted composer, 
musician, and author of five books, 
the most recent of which is The Girls on 
the 10th Floor 


ih ap a great many other men of 
our day I was in such a hurry 
to leap into the active professional 
world that I did not take the time to 
complete my education formally. Now, 
at 36, having done everything I wanted 
to do when I was a boy, I have time 
to pause, reflect, and pick up the job 
of educating myself once again. For 
this purpose I know of no book more 
serviceable than Wesster’s NEw 
Wortp Dictionary, College Edition. 
Its pages are more exciting to me than 
those of a detective novel. Every 
word represents an idea — and how 
modern man needs ideas!” 


Don't be misled! The word Webster alone 
is no guarantee of excellence. Make sure 


you get the “‘experts’ dictionary” — 
ask for a WORLD Webster. 
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Russia, the Atom and the West. 
By George F. Kennan. 
Harper. 116 pp. $2.50. 


GEORGE KENNAN is one of the most 
attractive of Informed, 
thoughtful, original, 
remarkable command of our language 
both in speech and writing and en- 


dowed with an instinctive humility in 


persons. 
possessing a 


the expression of his opinions; trou- 
bled by his own and his country’s fail- 
ings; armed with deep and authorita- 
tive knowledge in the field of Russian 
history and culture and the habits of 
mind that spring from Communist 
dogma—he would seem to be an ideal 
adviser to our government at a time 
when our relations with the Soviet 
Union are at the very center of inter- 
national life. For that reason I 
thought it a shame when the present 
Secretary of State, for reasons that 
will not stand up to serious scrutiny, 
deprived himself and the Department 
of the original thinking and insighis 
of one so well equipped. 

But if Kennan is irreplaceable as 
an expert and an adviser, it is a little 
frightening to contemplate the oft-re- 
peated rumor (fortunately denied by 
both Adlai 
Acheson) that George Kennan was 
slated to be the next Secretary of 
State if the Democrats were to win 
the Presidency. For Kennan can be 
alternately more profoundly right and 
more egregiously wrong than any 
other expert in the field of foreign 
policy. Adviser is one thing: policy- 
maker, with fateful decisions in one’s 
hands, quite another. The same Ken- 
nan who wrote the “Mr. X” article 


Stevenson and Dean 


on “containment” would have op- 
posed the Truman Doctrine on Tur- 
key; the man who knows so much 
about Russia can write insensitively 
that the Ukraine is no different eco- 
nomically in relation to the Soviet 


Union than Pennsylvania to the 


United States. The man who is truly 
expert on Communist thought can 


Kennan and Atomic War 


Reviewed by Bertram D. Wolfe 
Author, “Three Whom Made a Revolution,” 
“Khrushchev and Stalin’s Ghost” 


solemnly advise us to write off: satel- 
lite aspirations just before Hungary 
revolts and Poland strains at its 
chains. The present slender volume, 
with its large insights and its larger 
boners, proves once more the justice 
of the remark that on several occa- 
sions I have felt impelled to make: 
“Kennan is but mad north-northwest: 
When the wind is southerly, he knows 
a hawk from a handsaw.” 

The Southerly Wind: His latest 
book is a slight enlargement of the 
celebrated Reith Lectures, delivered 
over BBC at a moment when the 
European world was suffering its 
first acute attack of sputnik jitters. 
As a result, his lectures attracted 
enormous attention, especially for the 
dangerous and wrongheaded passages 
in them. But actually, the good South 
wind blows through many of its 
pages, and these are rich with in- 
sights and formulations from which 
both policy-makers and public opin- 
ion might profit. 

Chief of these is a sense of dignity. 
Our contest with the Soviet Union is 
not a tug-of-war in which every inch 
of progress they make is a loss to us. 
It is a contest for the defense of a 
much freer way of life and of such 
freedom as exists in the world. We 
do not have to go into paroxysms of 
jitters because they shoot a tiny moon 
into space a little ahead or a little 
heavier than ours; nor do we have 
to imitate their one-sided materialist 
worship of technology to turn all our 
universities into technical schools; 
nor make silly gestures towards pro- 
hibiting freedom of movement and 
travel in “retaliation” for their uni- 
versal fixity; nor give massive pub- 
licity to each repetition of their stale 
propaganda slogans on the pretense 
that, because it is Khrushchev that 
has said it, (for the twentieth time), 
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KENNAN: BACK TO ISOLATION bs 
lie 
therefore it is front-page news. Wher Ki 
Khrushchev announces that he will of 
drive his agrarian serfs into pro thi 
ducing more butter, meat and grail me 
than the United States, we should have if 
sense enough to say: “Good luck] wa 
We hope you mean it. In any case¥ are 
No contest—we produce more than} int 
enough already.” phi 
Or when some raw new nation trieg tas 
to blackmail us into giving morq im 
funds and arms than they can prop} wit 
erly use, with the threat that othe | 
wise they will “go Communist,” therg we 
are times when we might have th No 
dignity to spell out a reply whicl§ bo 
says: “Try it. It may be bad for uf ma 
and for freedom, but it will be wors# ma 
for you.” 1 
The best example of this sense q 
dignity which informs the Reith Leg not 
tures is to be found in the remarks om alli 
a summit conference: bile 
“In the face of this situation, 9 Kr 
wonder about the wisdom of engaging gar 
the persons of the senior Wester bec 
statesmen directly in the process o§ one 
negotiation with the Soviet Govemg the 
ment. With people whose state of the 
mind I have just described no imlig pre 
macy of understanding is really pog str 
sible. There is only one sort of thing “le 
that can be usefully said to them a0 ern 
that is: what we would be prepare slay 
to do and what we would not be pr des 
pared to do in specific contingenciey the 
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...To say it, you do not need the 
physical presence of a President. . . . 
Surely, if the usefulness of these sen- 
Rior figures is to be protected and the 
raising of false hopes avoided, such 
meetings should occur if at all at 
Nthe end of a negotiating process, and 
Hfor the purpose of formalizing agree- 
B ments already arrived at, rather than 
at the beginning and as a means of 
N starting the wearisome process of ac- 
commodation.” 

‘Prime Minister Macmillan, Hugh 
Gaitskell. Chancellor Adenauer, Erich 
| Ollenhauer. President Eisenhower and 
other statesmen and would-be states- 
Amen would do well to paste these 
words in their hats. 

Other virtues of this series of talks 
lie in their vivid presentation of the 
ws. Wheij Kremlin mentality; in the criticism 
it he will of over-militarization in our own 
into pro# thinking; in an awareness that the 
inf men in the Kremlin have no intention, 
ould havg if they can help it, of risking all-out 
00d luck!f war or permitting all-out peace, and 
any case are “not genuinely suspicious of our 
1ore than intentions”; and in the persistent em- 
phasis upon the fact that our chief 
task is to build and strengthen and 
ing motimprove our own society in accord 
with its own rationale. 

When the Wind Blows North-North- 
west: But when the wind blows North- 
Northwest through the pages of this 
book, the suggestions can be quite 
mad—or at any rate, we would be 
s@ mad to accept them. 

Thus Mr. Kennan would have us 
by-pass NATO because, alas, we do 
not always see eye-to-eye with our 
allies. He would have us enter into 
bilateral secret negotiations with the 
Kremlin. Forgetting that the Hun- 
engaging garian uprising turned out as it did 
because England and France, on the 
yrocess § One hand, and the United States, on 
t Govertf the other, were at loggerheads on 

state of the invasion of Egypt, he “fervently 
| no inti prays” that there be no more such 
eally po struggles for freedom. He thinks it 
t of thing “less appalling” if the whole of East- 
em Europe “adjusts itself” to en- 
slavement in “the form of general 
despair, apathy, demoralization, and 
the deepest disillusionment with the 
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West.” Forgetting the terrible pa- 
tience of Poland for over 150 years 
of subjection, he anticipates that “the 
taste or even the hope for independ- 
ence once [it] dies out in the hearts 
of these peoples, there will be no 
recovering it.” (Here is a good his- 
torian who forgets to look at history, 
and a good humanitarian who fails 
to look into the hearts of men). 

He forgets that at the war’s end we 
tried disarming and withdrawing from 
Europe, and that the Kremlin’s an- 
swer to the power vacuum we left 
was the seizure of the captive na- 
tions. There were three classes of 
occupied countries: those exclusively 
occupied by the Soviet Army were 
dragged behind the Iron Curtain; 
those jointly occupied, with one ex- 
ception (Austria), were partitioned 
by Moscow; the one occupied only by 
us, Japan, is free. When we declared 
Korea outside our defense perimeter, 
it was invaded. In the face of this 
record, Kennan thinks we cannot 
know what would happen until we try 
withdrawing again from Europe. 

He believes that the ground forces 
of NATO should not be strengthened 
by adding the manpower of Germany. 
He believes that Germany (or any 
great power) could be kept per- 
manently neutral as if it were a 





Switzerland or a truncated Austria. 
The men in the Kremlin know their 
history better, for it was they who 
helped “disarmed” and “neutralized” 
Germany to evade the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles. In the face 
of the record, he counsels our with- 
drawal from Germany. And, being 
consistent in his errors as in his vir- 
tues, he proposes, though he does 
not call it that, our return to isolation- 
ism in the form of our withdrawal 
from Europe. 

In Asia, too, he closes his eyes 
to the aims of Soviet “aid” (to make 
trouble, to infiltrate, to subjugate), 
and urges that we must insist on “the 
Russians shouldering their part of 
the responsibility all industrialized 
nations bear for giving aid and guid- 
ance to the underdeveloped ones.” 

For a historian, Kennan is singu- 
larly oblivious to the lessons of recent 
as well as less recent history. As a 
Russian expert, he can so close his 
mind to the nature of the power poli- 
tics practiced by the men in the Krem- 
lin as to believe that power vacuums 
will not tempt them. 

“If the armed forces of the United 
States and Britain were not present 
on the Continent,” he writes, “the 
problem of defense for the Conti- 
nental nations would be primarily 
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THE AMERICAN COMMUNIST PARTY 
A Critical History (1919-1957) 
By Irving Howe and Lewis Coser 


This is the only full-scale, one-volume history of the American 
Communist Party published to date. 


Norman Thomas: ''A remarkably valuable book, one to be cherished for 
style and substance. .. . A truthful picture of the American Communist 
party, sharply and justly critical, yet singularly understanding of the 
times and the forces which produced this phenomenon.’ 
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one of the internal health and disci- 
pline of the respective national so- 
cieties, and of the manner in which 
they were organized to prevent the 
conquest and subjugation of their na- 
tional life by unscrupulous and for- 
eign-inspired minorities in their 
midst.” 

This remarkable state of absolute 
purity and health, which history (and 
modesty) should tell him was never 
attained by any nation, would en- 
able the mythical Graustarkias, pro- 
tected only by a modestly armed do- 
mestic police and militia, to say to 
the men in the Kremlin with their 
plans to conquer the world for their 
system and their 175 divisions and 





their atom bombs and their missiles: 

“Look here, you may be able to 
overrun us, if you are unwise enough 
to attempt it, but you will have a 
small profit from it; we are in a po- 
sition to assure that not a single 
Communist or other person likely to 
perform your political business will 
be available to you for this purpose; 
you will find here no adequate nu- 
cleus of a puppet regime . . . your 
stay among us will not be a happy 
one.” 

Once more, Kennan would appear 
to have read history in vain and 
contemplated men’s weaknesses un- 
seeingly. Was there ever a land so 
soaked in virtue that no malcontents, 
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**speaks to the doubt that is in every man 
about the futility of heaping upon one an- 
other, in a desperate race, armaments of a 
destructive power beyond human imagination 
to compass. He appeals to the common sense 
which resides, not specifically in Americans 
or Russians, but in human nature. He is him- 
self a man who has brooded long upon the 
strangeness of man’s fate as well as the com- 
plexities of the international scene. He is com- 
passionate, humble, contemplative; and he 
invests what he has to say with a style which 
can make things seem possible and attainable 
which in another light had appeared quite be- 


yond reach.” —AUGUST HECKSCHER, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


RUSSIA, THE ATOM 
AND THE WEST 


At all bookstores + $2.50 
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schemers, alienated spirits, venial 9 
ambitious puppets could be found tp 
climb on the juggernaut of over. 
whelming power? 

But by this time, the wind is blow.t A 
ing neither East nor West but, as the4 B 
old children’s game has it, “into the} P 
cuckoo’s nest.” While Kennan deeply 
means his homilies io virtue, he will 
be surprised indeed to find what} 
characters will celebrate, without : 





virtues, his summons to a new and 
more dangerous isolationism. 

As for the European nations which 
survive today only because of the 


timely support of the United States, di 
even as South Korea survives only\B 
for the same reason, Kennan has te 
“reassuring word” to say to them. If) w 
you dispense thus with modern arms) 0 
and armies, if you dispense with the| St 
aid of NATO and America, if you) di 
thus scale down your own defenses, 19 
and depend upon this total virtue { he 
and this awesome deterrent incanta-| ™ 
tion, then: nd 
“I think I can give personal as 4 
surance that any country which is in| cl 
a position to say this to Moscow, nat 5 of 
in so many words but in that lan | fa 
guage of military posture and politi) UP 
cal behavior which the Russian Com-| mi 
munists understand best of all, wil Pu 
have little need of foreign garrisons | 
to assure it immunity from Sam ne 
attack.” = 
At this point words fail me, and I / 
give the floor to Mr. Kennan’s old} ™) 
chief, Dean Acheson. This, says| Th 
Acheson with a polite qualifier, is an| it] 
“almost Messianic statement. . . .| Ma 
How can any man speak of a ‘per-} ' 
sonal assurance’ to any such effect? / be 
On what does the guarantee rest, un-/) ™ 
less Divine revelation?” f the 
With the wind thus blowing) ? 
through interstellar space, we must dif 
end our review of George Kennan’ dif 
talks to the nations on Russia, the the 
Atom and the West. It was not the} ™ 
virtues of his book but the fantasies } “® 
which, for a little while, made Ken: | ™ 
nan’s name something to conjure 
with in those anti-American circles 
in Europe which are the symmetrical 
opposites of our own isolationists. 
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Afternoon of an Author. 
By F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Princeton. 226 pp. $5.00. 


“Time that is intolerant 

Of the brave and innocent... . 
Worships language and forgives 
Everyone by whom it lives.” 


—W.H. Auden on W. B. Yeats 


Time, the great winnower, breaks 
down pretensions, vanity and guile. 
But Time shores up as well. Our 
greatest losses are the ones which 


. them. If} we hardly realize at the moment they 


lern arms 





occur. Fitzgerald, who was born in 


with the! St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1896 and 


a, if you 


died in Hollywood, California, in 


defenses 1940, did not loom so large on the 


al virtue 
incanta- 


sonal as 


‘horizon of American letters at the 
-moment of his departure as he does 
now. To many at the time, he seemed 
(a popular writer with important 


1ich is in| Claims to serious attention—a kind 


scOW, not ,) 


that lan- 


of literary Gershwin. Yet this not un- 
flattering estimate has been revised 


id politi) upward with the passing years. The 


ian Com: 


all, will | 


_milestones of his progress were the 


publication of The Crack-Up in 1945 


varrisons | and the appearance of Arthur Mize- 


n Soviet 
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ner’s biography in 1951. 

Speaking for myself, whereas in- 
creasing age has ruthlessly criticized 
/ my youthful taste for such writers as 


is, says) Thomas Wolfe and Romain Rolland, 


ithas built up Fitzgerald even as it 
has left Dreiser largely intact. These 
two—Dreiser and  Fitzgerald—in- 
(creasingly detach themselves as the 
most significant American writers of 


| the first half of the century. 


And this in spite of the world of 
differences between them, Technical 
differences first of all. Fitzgerald is 
the master of what he called “the 
novel of selected incident.” His best 
Work is absolutely astounding in its 
quality of slim efficiency. Dreiser, 
though he did not merit the indignity 
of that paper-covered edition of An 
American Tragedy which digests it 
fo a third of its original size, un- 
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doubtedly suffers from a verbal ex- 
cess which invites such treatment. 
The structural distinctions between 
their work correspond to stylistic ones 
as well. Fitzgerald is one of the great 
rhetoricians in the history of Eng- 
lish literature, and Dreiser is the 
creator of some of the most awkward, 
lumbering, ungraceful sentences in 
our language. They are part of wide- 
ly separated streams of literary tra- 
dition. Dreiser descends (in more 
senses than one perhaps) from Whit- 
man; Fitzgerald takes up the story 
(as T. S. Eliot was the first to point 
out) where James left off, and 
through James he is related to earlier 
European masters like Turgenev and 
Flaubert. 

What brings Fitzgerald and Dreiser 
together, in spite of the surface dis- 
tinctions (or even those which go 
deeper), is that each has succeeded 
in catching a more representative 
image of American life in our time 
than any others I can think of. Clyde 
Griffiths and Jay Gatsby seem to di- 
vide the empire of our tragic ambi- 
tions and accomplishments between 
them. What characters in American 
fiction can be said even remotely to 
be as central as they are? Jake 
Barnes or Popeye? Though they are 
finely drawn, they are hopelessly ec- 
centric in comparison with the crea- 
tions of Dreiser and Fitzgerald. 

The centrality of an image of a 
given society is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to feel for those who have 
not been born and bred in it. This 
may account for the underestimation 
of Dreiser and Fitzgerald by Euro- 
peans, as compared with some of 
their contemporaries such as Hem- 
ingway and Faulkner. The former 
two, unlike the latter, won none of 
the great literary prizes (neither 
Nobel nor even Pulitzer awards were 





theirs). I have read Fitzgerald in 
the French version (Edouard Rotidi’s 
translation, Gatsby le Magnifique) 
and am aware of how much of him 
disappears in that language. The se- 
ries of minute, almost incommunica- 
ble excellences which mark his style 
in the original is gone, and the 
unique fitness of the hero to repre- 
sent life in America in his time is 
lost sight of, He becomes just an- 
other millionaire and 
gangster. 

This volume, a selection of uncol- 
lected stories and essays, is not likely 
to add very much to Fitzgerald’s 


American 
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reputation as a writer (except pos- 
sibly as a critic of other men’s work). 
In this sense, it is going to disappoint 
the expectations of Mr. Mizener, the 
editor, as he states them in his intro- 
duction: 

“For all the notorious irregularity 
of his life [a notoriety, incidentally, 
which the writer of these words had 
some part in establishing], he pro- 
duced in his short career a remark- 
able quantity of work, nearly all of 
it professional in quality . . . and a 
surprising amount of it of very high 
quality indeed. It is an incidental 
intention of this book to suggest the 
quantity of good work Fitzgerald did, 
and it therefore includes nothing of 
his which has appeared in book form 
before.” 
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“Good work”—but by what stand- 
ards? Surely Mr. Mizener does not 
mean to suggest by the high stand- 
ards created by Fitzgerald himself. 
By the standards of lesser men then? 
Anyone who has read fairly widely 
in Fitzgerald stories as well as nov- 
els will find such a demonstration 
unnecessary. He was a “natural” 
writer who, even at his third-best, 
could not help being better than most 
other writers at the top of their form. 
There was brilliance and _ solidity 
about even his slightest efforts. And 
he never failed to be entertaining. 

The three Basil stories in this book 
and the three Pat Hobby stories were 
worth reprinting, even though they 
strike me as somewhat tired and 
mediocre examples of Fitzgerald. 
None of them compares in quality 
with the stories in Fitzgerald’s four 
books of previously published stories 
—Flappers and Philosophers, Tales 
of the Jazz Age, All the Sad Young 
Men, and Taps at Reveille. More in- 
triguing in this latest volume are 
some of the essays, the very titles of 
which have excited curiosity among 
readers of Fitzgerald and have not 
hitherto been easily available. I 
mean pieces like “How To Live on 
$36,000 a Year” and its sequel “How 
to Live on Practically Nothing a 
Year,” both of which, like so much 
of Fitzgerald’s work, appeared first 
in the Saturday Evening Post. Fitz- 
gerald was one of those rare writers, 
as the saying has it, whose laundry 
slips should have made interesting 
reading. That is the real justification 
of the present book. 

The best piece in the book to my 
way of thinking is an essay of literary 
criticism entitled “How to Waste 
Material.” Perhaps literary criticism 
is too high a name for it; it is largely 
propaganda in favor of Ernest Hem- 
ingway, masquerading as a review of 
his volume of stories Jn Our Time. 
The review records the shock of rec- 
ognition by one fine writer of an- 
other. Ironically enough, Fitzgerald’s 
worry about the lack of popularity of 
Hemingway’s work was so misplaced 
that the sales of the subject of the 





essay soon far surpassed those of the 
writer of it. Hemingway’s exotic va. 
riety of romanticism found an eve 
readier access to the popular heart of 
America than Fitzgerald’s domestic 
variety, and the energy which Fitz TI 
gerald expended to assure that tri @ 2a 
umph may be part of the same / 
impulse to self-destruction which, 
manifested itself in so many other 
ways in the course of his life. sel 
A contemporary critic has indi. {pe 
cated his belief that the fascination of} g* 
Fitzgerald’s literary accomplishment} '¥ 
is inseparably connected with the leg. wi 
end of his life—Princeton, Zelda, the) Pu 
Riviera, Hollywood. I myself should) 
say exactly the opposite. The legend) & 
of his life is an obscuring mist be ke 





——_, 


tween the reader and everything thal) ¥! 
is most pure and delicate in the writ-) ! 
er’s work. The comparison which the) 
aforesaid critic made between Fitz( let 
gerald and Byron is deceptive, be 780 
cause there is, in spite of the poet's the 
greatness, something coarse in By. Ul 
ron’s language (as Matthew Arnold °U 
complained) as well as about his con- 
ceptions, which we do not find in(' 
Fitzgerald. ¢bli 
If comparisons are in order at all, wh 
a comparison with Keats would be! tt 
more apt. There is something so! 
tremulously and autochthonously po-| P!™ 
etic about Fitzgerald, as about Keats) 8% 
that it must apparently forever escape} wit 
the notice of even the most sensitive }He 
observer who does not happen to be} end 
American. And just as certain Eng: Hu 


lish critics, like Arnold, unduly awed) 9 


| plit 
men like Goethe and Taine, were in| ' 
clined to overestimate him in spite 9°°r 
of the warnings of their native taste, of 
so in our time Hemingway and Faulk: 
ner, patronized by Gide and other 
influential Europeans, may have bees 
overestimated a little in literary city Pe 
cles as compared with Fitzgerald. But 
the difficulty of communicating the 
virtues of some literature, such # 


by Byron’s European success with 


Was 
the 
ciet 
he 

ion 


lyric poetry, to one who does nol 
immediately feel them in the lam 
guage in which they were writtel 
does not mean that these virtues 4 
not exist. 
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NowabDAys, people write letters to 
settle business details, to thank other 
people, to request something, to con- 
gratulate or condole; few people car- 
ry on a correspondence which deals 
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to; and, because he and Frieda were 
continually on the move, he always 
gave the next address, directing his 
correspondents to the cottage in the 
country, the flat in London, the Ital- 
ian or German or Swiss village, the 





parts of his letters that people quote 
were not sent through the mails as 
single pearls, nor as deathless credos. 
It is refreshing to find them again in 
the context of his entire reaction to 
someone or something which engaged 
his interest—like the letters to Ernest 
Collings about some poems and 
drawings where you find, casually, 
Lawrence’s famous and much-quoted 
statement: “My great religion is a 
belief in the blood, the flesh, as be- 
ing wiser than the intellect.” 

That statement in 1913 became a 


with feelings as well as appointments. 
Put it down to the telephone, or to 
Nee deeper manifestations of mod- 
he legenjom life, the fact is that most people 
mist be. keep themselves out of the letters they 
thing that! Write, or, if they do the opposite, it is 
the writ-| With strain and showiness. The seri- 
which the ous and at the same time feelingful 
een Fitz-| letter is rare. If you want one from 
tive, be) Ysomebody, what you'll usually get is 
the poet's the first draft of a PhD thesis, with- 
e in By., out the footnotes; if you write a seri- 
w Arnold US letter, you may get no answer. 
t his con, D. H. Lawrence’s letters were writ- 
t find in| ten before the spread of this general 
blight and, anyhow, he was a man 
ler at all, Who resisted it strenuously, so his 
would be. letters still offer some of that rich 
thing so| ‘counter which great letters always 
ously po-| Provide. Diana Trilling has made a 
ut Keats.) 800d selection of them, beginning 
er escape} With a 1909 letter from Lawrence to 
sensitive}Heinemann, his first publisher, and 
ven to be! ending with a brief note to Maria 
rain Eng! | Huxley shortly before his death in 
july awed 1930. Between these you find a samn- 
pling from Lawrence’s immense cor- 
were in-| "spondence addressed from so many 
in spitepoomers of the earth to such a variety 
of friends, 


h the leg. 
Zelda, the 
lf should 





‘ess with 


enemies, relatives, 
quaintances, publishers. 
Lawrence was the kind of letter- 
Writer for whom nothing was im- 
Personal or irrelevant, whether it 
might be the character traits of his 
correspondent, the place where he 
Was sitting while writing the letter, 
does nol the fate of a novel, ideas about so- 
ciety, or the politics of the country 
> > writ he happened to be in. He had opin- 


tive taste, ac- 
nd Faulk: 
nd_ other 
1ave beet 
srary cit 


rald. But 
ating the 





‘veryone. Most of the time tie was 
away from people he wanted to talk 
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American or Mexican hotel. 


He reacts vividly, whether it is to 
Katherine Mansfield and Middleton 
Murry on personal relations, or to 
Mabel Dodge on the will and un- 
to Bertrand 


conscious “flow,” or 
Russell on selfhood and economic 
or to Earl Brewster on 
thought” ; 


“Eastern 
but the ideas of the mo- 
ment are always continuous with 
immediate personal feeling. Those 


central part of Lawrence’s imagina- 
tive thought, as did so many other 
phrases, insights and intense observa- 
tions scattered through the letters. 
But Lawrence wrote his letters, as 
everyone does, out of many impulses, 
s, and it is useless, even dangerous, to 
project any theory about them, any 
generalized summary of their method 
or manner or intention. Perhaps no 
letters should be thought of in that 
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way. Certainly, Lawrence’s letters 
should be taken in the way he want- 
ed Pansies to be read— as brief, live 
expressions, feeling and thought at 
once, immediate as flowers are, but 
not any the less meaningful. Don’t 
try to hang too much on them, don’t 
pin them down; as with flowers, let 
them bloom and fade, giving what 
pleasure they can give in the unique- 
ness and actuality of their moments 
of being. 

I think, in fact, that Lawrence 
gives us there the best counsel for 
reading his work altogether. One 
should no more pin down Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover or Women in Love or 
The Plumed Serpent than one would 
demand that a flower provide the 
shelter of a house. If Lawrence stands 
for anything at all, it is for response, 
for the reality and intensity of non- 
rational understanding, for the per- 
ceptive, spontaneous faculty of know- 
ing as one knows a person or a pic- 
ture or the seasons. He should be 
read, too, in that directly responsive 
way. Everything he wrote, letters, 
novels, essays, stories, all make that 
demand. 

Diana Trilling, in her introduc- 
tion to the letters, responds to that 
demand. She wants to bring Lawr- 
ence “out of the study into the liv- 
ing room,” to get beyond the offic- 
ial picture, the Lawrence-and-Frieda 
mythology, and arrive at some real 
sense of the man. She does it well, 
too: 
Lawrence as half-mad and also full 
of the grace of life without turning 
him into Prince Myshkin, or without 


Few people could write of 


being anesthetically “tolerant”; fewer 
still could take Lawrence so _inti- 
mately and not be undone by his 
self-deceptions. 

must 
have a recipient, and, of course, this 
one does: Written as an introduc- 
tory letter, it is addressed to Norman 
Podhoretz and that whole younger 
generation whose life and fate were 
examined in last year’s NEw LEADER 
symposium. Mrs. Trilling no longer 
reads Lawrence with the feeling that 
he is “her” writer; she now thinks 


So personal a_ statement 












that perhaps she and her contem 
poraries took Lawrence too literally, 
If we of the younger generalion ar 
“keener” in our reading of this great 
and difficult writer, we are also, she 
finds, less generous in our imaging 
tion of heroism, in our belief in the 


possibilities of transcendence, Better} 


to have erred through a hope of ulti 
mate being, than by a restrictive 
sense of reality, which refuses to 
challenge fate. 

We could say, “So what?” or “Oh, 
yeah?” or “So’s your old man!” of 
“Do go on!”—which is how many 
of us have replied to this indictment 
in one form or another. But perhaps 
some lines of Lawrence’s are appro 
priate here: 


“It ought to be lovely to be old 
to be full-of the peace that comes 
of experience 


and wrinkled ripe fulfillment ... 
“And a girl should say: 


It must be wonderful to live and 
grow old. 

Look at my mother, how rich and 
still she is!— 


“And a young man should think: 
By Jove 
my father has faced all weathers, 


po? 


but it’s been a life! 


I think the point is that the 
younger generation cannot say this 
about many of its elders. They taught 
neither by precept nor by example, 
and we who were nourished on their 
ideals might show that it was poor 
nourishment indeed. The imagina- 


tion of ultimate being leaped way: 


beyond us, who were of the immedi- 
ate future; perhaps our children’s 
grandchildren will reap the benefit, 
or perhaps no one will, because the 
apocalyptic future is always in the 
future. Meanwhile, there is life as 
we know it, people as we know them, 
the way we live today. 

Take, for example, the conditions 
of modern life. If you want to get 
from Princeton, New Jersey 1 
Jericho, Long Island, how do you 
go? What is the Laurentian mode 
for the journey—walking it. with a 
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LAWRENCE: ‘ULTIMATE BEING’ 


De ol ‘ 
“— rucksack on your back? Or if you 
it comes}, . 

drive through that complex system 
- f parkways, turnpikes and bridges, 


do you pay the tolls while gathering 
intuitions about the role of the ma- 
live and| chine in modern culture? In spite of 
|generosity and the imagination of 
ich and feat being, there is as yet no 
dtenderness on the New Jersey Turn- 
pike, nor togetherness on the Belt 
Parkway. Why is everyone on the 
move? Where are all those people 
going in their big ugly new cars? 
Why does everyone have a car? Why 
hat the }is it all so monstrous and inhuman? 
say this Of course you, too, are in a car, 
y taught falthough it may be neither big nor 
xample, }new! Is rage the relevant emotion? 
on their | How do you relate Lawrence’s trans- 
as poor | cendent apocalyptic ideas about mod- 
magina-}¢m life to this dilemma? I don’t 
ed way Mean, what good are they; but 
mmedi- { rather, how does insight really af- 
ildren’s | fect experience? 
benefit,} Lawrence felt that modern life 
use the} threatened selfhood and even extin- 
in the } guished it. At the very least, he saw 
life as } Modern civilization as inimical to the 


1 think: 


eathers, 


w them, f faculty of surrendering to life, of 
taking life as if it were a flower— 
ditions § but a real flower, with smell and 


to get color and immediate existence; not 
sey toga diagram of a flower, nor a chemi- 
Jo you }Cal analysis, nor a mechanical model 
, modeff a flower, nor a flower made of 
with a§ Stone, paper or poetry. Lawrence can 
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still speak to us because this faculty 
has not been altogether recovered, 
in some quarters never will be. 

Sometimes it is recovered, and with 
great force—what then? Once re- 
covered, how is the faculty em- 
ployed? Or, what happens after the 
surrender—whether that be to a per- 
son, to life, to the unknown self, to 
passion? It was a question that 
Lawrence ignored. All his interest 
was always concentrated on the mo- 
ment of surrender—its peace, its 
wisdom, its regenerative power. He 
goes no further, this is his true sub- 
ject, and he repeats and presents it 
again and again, The new order of 
being is always about to be. Even 
at the end of his life, in speaking 
of his last novel, Lawrence remarks 
that we still don’t know whether 
Lady Chatterley will leave her hus- 
band and go with the gamekeeper, 
Mellors: “She hasn’t done it yet.” 

What takes place in the new order 
of ultimate being? This question 
itself might signalize for Mrs. Trill- 
ing the cageyness of the younger gen- 
eration. I hope not, because the his- 
tory of modern life shows a repeated 
failure to ask that question with 
enough rigor or frequency. I think 
the younger generation feels that in- 
sight is not the problem. Lawrence’s 
wryness about his heroine indicates 
that he thought so, too. 

Nowadays, there is no lack of in- 
tuitions poetic or otherwise about the 
precarious life of the self in modern 
society, or about what richness the 
self has lost. But what is the relation 
of these intuitions to experience? 
Unless we can make a vital connec- 
tion between those insights and the 
actual, immediate, tangible, daily 
life each of us leads, then we will 
be reduced to despair or rage be- 
fore a vast and threatening abstrac- 
tion. Links between one domain of 
human life and another are, of 
course, precisely what we have lost, 
precisely what Lawrence’s intuitions 
are about! And isn’t the whole point 
of his or anyone’s art that out of 
the insights it gives us we must make 
our own connections? 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Nations in Glass Houses 


India and America. 
By Phillips Talbot & S. L. Poplai. 
Harper. pp. $3.75. 


WELL-MEANING books are seldom 
more effective than persons of good 
intention, and this review of Indian- 
American difficulties suffers from the 
additional disadvantage of being a 
corporate effort at removing or re- 
ducing current misunderstandings 
between the two countries. To quote 
from the preface: 

“The proposal for a cooperative 
study of Indian-American relations 
had its origin in conversations that 
took place in 1953 between Dr. A. 
Appadorai, then secretary-general of 
the Indian Council of World Affairs, 
and Mr. Walter H. Mallory, execu- 
tive director of the Council on For- 
eign Relations. Early in the next 
year the two organizations agreed on 


3 HORIZON BOOKS: 

by MARTIN BUBER 

Hasidism and Modern Man 

In this major new work the famed 
philosopher and religious thinker dis- 
tills the Hasidic wisdom and shows its 
profound spiritual meaning for our time 
and for all faiths. Translated by 
Maurice Friedman, noted interpreter of 
Buber’s thought. $4.00 


by HERBERT READ 
The Tenth Muse 


Forty new essays dealing with the ma- 
| jor themes of modern thought and the 
| fields of creative activity — from 
| Nietzsche and Gauguin to Gandhi, 
| Jung, Frank Lloyd Wright and Henry 
Miller. “A_ splendidly enlightening 
book.”—The New Yorker. Illustrated. 

$4.50 


Edited by IRVING KOLODIN 


The Composer as Listener: 

A Guide to Music 

The great composers explore each 
| others’ work with insights that are 
| always illuminating and frequently as- 
tonishing. From Palestrina to Schoen- 
berg. $5.75 


at your bookseller or from 


HORIZON PRESS INC. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 36 








Reviewed by Sudhin Datta 
Poet, journalist, critic; director, 
Indian Institute of Public Opinion 


a plan of work and in the fall of 
1954 study groups began their de- 
liberations in New York and New 
Delhi.” 

These exchanges continued until the 
middle of 1956, when material ac- 
ceptable to both sides was handed 
over to two authors, each safe- 
guarding the interests of his nation. 
Though “they write on their own re- 
sponsibility, yet as collaborators 
neither could write exactly the book 
he would have written alone. They 
are not spokesmen for the study 
groups or the two Councils, yet since 
their book grows out of the coopera- 
tive study they have tried to take 
account of the views expressed in the 
course of it.” 

The result is a mass of information 
already familiar to the champions of 
Indian-American amity, but not suffi- 
cient for those of opposite persua- 
sion to change their minds; and, 
even though both nations may have 
certain experiences in common, what 
counts today is that, in spite of such 
similarities, they disagree on most 
fundamental problems because of an 
overriding historical necessity. The 
book, of course, lists the controversial 
issues, and everything currently rele- 
vant to them has been given a men- 
tion. Nevertheless, the contemporary 
approach narrows the perspective so 
as to render the origin of the trouble 
almost invisible; and in the present 
context there is no gain in remem- 
bering that the late Professor Raleigh 
of Oxford once warned the best of 
his Bengali students not to begin a 
dissertation on Novalis with a gene- 
ology tracing the descent of the Ger- 
man romantic back to Adam. For, 
while India will continue to be de- 
nied a better hearing at international 
meetings unless. she discourages her 
representatives from shattering their 





frail health through hectic filibuster. 
ing, quite a few Americans need 1 
minding that, as the sole heirs of the 
Western world, they cannot alto. 


gether escape the unpleasant conse. i 


quences of their heritage; and it mat. 
ters little that the United States was 
never one of several bearers of the 
White Man’s Burden. 

Those carrying that load trod 
heavily on the impressionable soil of§ 
Asia; and, if they are no longer 
there, the resentment they once 
evoked can now be visited only on 
their innocent heir. Moreover, the 
empire-builders of Europe did not 
owe their initial success entirely to 
brute force. At least in India they 
were at first recognized as morally 
superior and therefore deserving of 
a much larger measure of material 
prosperity. After they had squan- 
dered away their spiritual prestige,4 
there could not but be bitter envy 
for the lasting advantages they had 
managed to secure for themselves. 
Here again, the United States, as the 
last term up to date in the evolution 
of Western civilization, draws to} 
herself the jealousies of all under- 
privileged nations; and this seems 
easier to excuse in connection with 
India than, say, Britain or France. 

For the affluence of Uncle Sam is 
hated by the rest of the world; and 
he can apparently be emulated, bet 
cause some of his propagandists are 
so lacking in historical and geo- 
graphical sense that they ascribe his 
unprecedented achievements _ solely 
to technological superiority. Thus, 
American “know-how” enters the 
sphere of the occult, and its posses 
sors are blamed for not sharing the 
mystery with the uninitiated. No 
wonder the sputniks caused wide- 
spread jubilation; and, who knows, 
through the sympathetic magic of 
planning, Asia too might reach the 
moon. 

Meanwhile, there is nothing in the 
Indian tradition to interfere with 4 
controlled economy: The best gov 
ernments in the East have always 
been paternal; and since, at least 
the advocates of 
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free enterprise believe only in un- 
limited profits accruing without any 
lapse of time between investment and 
income, the responsibilities of capi- 
talism have found no real root in our 
soil. But the old society is breaking 
down fast; the composition of the 
ruling class goes on changing from 


ad trodf decade to decade, and those dispos- 
le soil of sessed see in dictatorship a chance 
> longer of regaining the power they wielded 


By 


once yesterday. Thus, the bourgeoisie pro- 
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‘extreme left; and the masses, living 
on the level of bare subsistence, 
rightly think that, whatever happens, 
their condition cannot grow worse. 
This is not to say that things can- 
not improve. They have, to an extent 
few believed possible on the eve of 
India’s independence; and the meth- 
sod employed so far has been demo- 
cratic in the Western sense. Yet in- 
cessant betterment and an expanding 
population are incompatibles; and 
so, to those whose faith in the om- 
nipotence of science is not naive, the 
differences between East and West 
are as incapable of easy solution as 
the conflict of haves and have-nots. 
The authors of India and America 
are not unaware of such facts; much 


of what has been suggested in this 
review can be gathered from the book 
itself if it is read between the lines. 
Its tone, however, is that of opti- 
mistic do-gooders who play down 
basic differences in the hope of prov- 
ing primarily to themselves that all 
men are brothers, despite every in- 
dication to the contrary. Since in the 
present instance their intention, 
whether avowed or not, is to prevent 
the world from becoming one under 
Communist pressure, they would 
have done better by stating quite 
categorically that India should re- 
ceive the maximum encouragement 
to remain neutral. In any case, she 
cannot afford a war, even outside 
her own borders; and, as she, too, is 
human, she likes to hide her com- 
pelling needs in ethical verbiage. To 
understand this is to promote the 
comity of nations; and India might 
find it hard to preserve her integrity 
unless she also learns to concede that 
others have as much right as she to 
assume the moral role. For, unfor- 
tunately, each of us lives in a glass 
house; and the only way of avoiding 
offense to our eyes when they gaze 
outward is to turn them back on the 
sordid interior they belong to. 
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FIVE 


MASTERPIECES IN 


Science, Literature and 
Religion FROM ANN ARBOR 


THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE 
by Sir Arthur Eddington 


A brilliant exposition of the theory of 
the structure of the universe. “. . . the 
best popular treatment of relativity 
and atomic physics . ...” New York 
Times $1.45 


THE NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD 


by Sir Arthur Eddington 


“To any intelligent and thoughtful 
reader who would know something of 
the trend of the finest scientific 
thought of today, it would be difficult 
to suggest a better or nobler intro- 
duction than this brilliant book.” 

Saturday Review $1.95 


SHAKESPEARE AT WORK 1592-1603 


by G. B. Harrison 


Shakespeare against the background 
of his times, his world of the theater, 
and his dramatic growth through the 
last years of Elizabeth’s reign. “To 
treat Shakespeare’s age as if it were 
as much alive as our own, is to make 
the dry bones of history live.” The 
Independent, London $1.75 


SIX THEOSOPHIC POINTS 


by Jacob Boehme 


Introduction by Nicolas Berdyev 

“  . . one of the giants of mysticism. 
. . . He remains one of those cloud- 
wrapped immortals who must be re- 
discovered and reinterpreted by the 
adventurers of every age.” Evelyn 
Underhill, in Mysticism $1.65 


THOMAS MORE by R. W. Chambers 


The life story of the first great mod- 
ern, the man who links the Middle 
Ages with modernity. “. . . genial, 
refreshing and fair in spirit.” New 
York Times. “ . . . The most brilliant 
writing about More by any modern 
scholar.” Saturday Review $1.95 


AT YOUR BOOK STORE 


A ANN ARBOR 
PAPERBACKS 


The University of Michigan Press 
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HELP STOP DEATH 
ON THE HIGHWAY 





WHERE TRAFFIC 
LAWS ARE OBEYED 
DEATHS GO DOWN! 


SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL 
SAFETY ORGANIZATION 


Published as a public service in 
cooperation with The Advertising Council 

















You are invited to join 


The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


("‘Arbeter Ring'') 


America's great fraternal 
insurance society 


e 
Insurance otection for your 
family identification with 
the most liberal tradition of 
American Jewish life 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 


English-speaking branches all 
















over N. Y, C, 
Licensed in 30 states and in 
Canada 
e 


INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at surprisingly low 


cost: 

e Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) e Hospitalization 
plan e Cemetery and Funeral benefit 
e $1,000 Tabereulesis Benefit e Dis- | 
ability Benefit e Life Insuranee of | 
$100 to $5,000 in various forms. 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.70 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools for children, 
choral and orchestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
and social causes. 











‘meee Clip AND MAIL'S oem: 
The Workmen’s Circle N.L. 
175 E. Broadway, New York 2, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND LITERATURE 























“kikk! A SCREEN MIRACLE!" 


—Kate Cameron, Daily News 


Louis de Rochemont’s first production in 


INEMIRACLE A 


SOth. St & 7th Ave. 








Tickets now on sale ay 


weeks in advance. Wed. 
Mats. $1.75, $2.00, $2.50. { 
All other Perfs: $2.50, i 
$3.00, $3.50. Eves. 8:30 | 
P.M., ao 8:00. Mats. | 




















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Cl 6-4600 
“MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR” 


Starrin 
GENE KELLY « NATALIE WooD 


Also Starring CLAIRE TREVOR + ED WYNN 
EVERETT SLOANE - MARTY MILNER 
Produced by MILTON SPERLING © Directed by IRVING RAPPER 


A Warner Bres. Release in WarnerColor 


fue ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“ESPANA’’—Brilliant new revue 

. with the Rockettes, Corps de 
Ballet, Vocal Ensemble . . 
phony Orchestra. 
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PE FERNANDEL -EKBERG -HYER 


ABTA NARTHA 




















p R O 7 FE C T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





returnable upon withd 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 Fad every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ort 
vawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 














THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal i 
ganizations are requested when 

ning theater parties to do so 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone, 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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"DOMINO KID" « Rory Calhous 
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To KNOW-—to want to know 


People talk now about the importance of 
KNOWING, of the new rush to get more 
Americans to know more things. 


So it is that our sudden upgrading of men 
who KNOW is a tremendous good which is 
developing throughout the land. 


er Both the importance and the rush are true In schools and colleges, on newspapers and 
5 enough; there can be no argument about that. networks and to TIME’s writers, researchers 
on But what is even truer is that wanting to and editors, this upsurge of desire for wider, 
oui know is half the battle, that the longing, the Surer knowing is cause indeed for celebration. 
pa hunger, the appetite for knowing are in them- 


selves a kind of victory. 


TIME-—-The Weekly Newsmagazine 


at P; CAs d, 
The Oxford English Dictionary 
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TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 19 to 22, 1958 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist © ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist * MAX ARONOFF, Violist ¢ ORLANDO COLE, Cellist j 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 19 — 9:00 P.M. 


Quartet, Opus 76, No. 2 Tier pat es 3 ile aA, Oe EN ces A EERE RRR Seg 
| RSS CS Semen 2 SA RCD gue) Sa ok aa en a a Se SCHUMANN 
RSI TUNER I a Ba ig yee Pee ee ies eee. sw) acer, ws, a MOZART 


MARTHA MASSENA, Piano JAC RATTERREE, Clarinet MAX ARONOFF, Viola 


FRIDAY EVENING... JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 
Quartet No. I, Opus 12 ee ea IN MOT I meee: gu sakes aes MENDELSSOHN 


Guitar Solo Group 
POE Gee ENS AOE MMOD Hig ietrg Ra ee a ee tee) Se a Be BOCCHERINI 


REY de la TORRE, Guitarist 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 21 — 2:00 P.M. 


Cecilie ie Ota Ne. Sty Be benny Age ON Ne Races BOR RNR SS oy an ate MOZART 
Trio for Clarinet, Cello and Piano, Opus 117 eae Se Tea eh Ses iwi Sg aly BRAHMS 


VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano JAC RATTERREE, iad ORLANDO COLE, Cello 


SATURDAY EVENING , .. JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 
THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 
Holberg Suite Reet Shee ae ig ee ee at ig gt Se eg. AS. erg Lge fe ig gee 
STE II og gg cg aa ae RO Gig, ee hg og Neue. ie Ue ei et Meme BACH 
JULIUS BAKER, Flute 
Piano Concerto eur REFMAN 30 agp re Rect kag sR ein raghin Shee clN SHOSTAKOVICH 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Pies DOMENICK DeGANGI, Trumpet 


SUNDAY MORNING... JUNE 22 — 11:00 A.M. 
Se DU a a a a. Pi eh se gE eee a pry, a Maer BEETHOVEN 
NR Se eac e! tinsia pe Ss ctw RA e tae ows ei wil Woe eee 
ID io eas ie cae aa oe ne baie g Oey ee ay ae) awed ee DVORAK 


A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos ¢ TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA B 
Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5-18 
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